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WORLD  OF  THE  BLIND  PLUNGED  INTO  MOURNING 
BY  THE  DEATH  OF  WALTER  G.  HOLMES 

HELEN  KELLER 


No  ordinary,  stereotyped  obituary  notice  could  possibly  do  justice  to  the  life  and 
u>or\  of  Walter  G.  Holmes,  editor  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind 
since  its  beginning,  and  beloved,  lifelong  friend  of  blind  people  the  country  over.  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind  has  preferred  to  show  him  through  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  those  who 
loved  him,  as  did  Helen  Keller.  The  Outlook  only  regrets  that  limitations  of  time  and 
space  have  made  impossible  the  provision  of  a  larger  canvas  on  which  to  paint  the  por¬ 
trait  of  this  noble  man. 


It  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  cover  in 
any  tribute  the  endless  loving  ministrations  of 
Walter  G.  Holmes  to  the  blind  throughout 
the  world,  but  I  knew  him  during  nearly 
forty  years,  and  this  is  a  sacred  moment  as  I 
bear  thankful  witness  that  there  has  not  been 
a  gentler  or  more  courageous  spirit  than  Mr. 
Holmes  commandeered  by  love  for  the  sight¬ 
less. 

Knowing  him  as  I  did  in  the  confidence  of 
his  work,  I  realize  how  many-sided  it  was  in 
practical  ways  as  well  as  inventive  kindness. 
It  was  silent  like  sunshine  but  quite  as  per¬ 


vasive  and  fruitful.  He  will  not  be  seen  again 
at  conventions  here  and  abroad,  or  at  gather¬ 
ings  of  home  teachers  or  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  blind,  but  he  still  lives  in  the  many  who 
learned  from  him  the  elements  of  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  brotherhood  that  transforms  isolation  into 
a  community  interests,  ideas,  and  inspiring 
activity.  There  was  not  a  movement  of  friend¬ 
ship,  cheer,  or  recreation  for  the  blind  into 
which  he  did  not  enter  wholeheartedly. 

Yet  in  the  diversity  of  all  these  efforts  Mr. 
Holmes  never  lost  the  sense  of  unity,  nor  did 
he  forget  individual  cases.  The  cause  of  each 
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was  his  cause.  How  many  blind  men  and 
women  will  testify  that  each  owes  a  fortunate 
start  in  life  to  his  encouraging  words  and 
persoiul  offices:  How  often  he  took  up  the 
chan^>ionship  a  blind  person  who  was 
weak,  or  oppressed,  cm-  friendless,  when  others 
would  not,  and  threw  himself  into  any  work¬ 
able  plan  which  promised  a  right  adjustment! 
Disappointed  or  pushed  aside,  he  would  not 
consider  anyone  he  tried  to  assist  as  hc^lessly 
bad  or  unteachable. 

After  Mr.  Holmes’  daily  tasks  as  an  editor 
were  finished,  and  his  never  strong  body  de¬ 
manded  rest,  he  turned  to  other  work,  giving 
of  his  limited  means,  his  counsel,  ingenuity, 
and  hospitality  to  solve  special  problems  of 
blind  persons  who  corresponded  with  him. 
His  pen  and  tcxigue  were  ever  at  the  disposal 
of  the  poor  and  the  struggling  without  sigfit. 
He  carried  in  his  watchful  heart  equally  the 
blind  youth  in  schcx)!  and  the  old  and  the  in¬ 
firm.  He  always  remembered  the  deaf-blind 
and  labored  that  they  tcx)  might  be  put  in  the 
way  of  helping  themselves,  and  walk  hope¬ 
fully  towards  the  light.  Such  a  life  cannot  die; 
for  its  stimulating  influence  is  mightier  than 
nature  or  time.  Having  his  share,  and  laugh¬ 
ingly  admitting  it,  in  our  human  frailties, 
Mr.  HcJmes  yet  embodied  greatly  his  teaching 
that  “Gtxl  uses  us  to  help  each  other,  so  lend¬ 
ing  our  minds  out.” 

The  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Holmes 
which  have  been  received  from  figures  promi¬ 
nent  in  work  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  from  individual  blind 
people  who  had  reason  to  remember  Mr. 
Holmes’s  kindness,  encouragement,  and  help 
on  purely  personal  grounds,  are  printed  be¬ 
low: 

M.  C.  Migel,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  past  president  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind:  “During  his  life¬ 
time  and  in  passing  away,  Walter  G.  Holmes 
left  an  indelible  and  loving  impression  on  the 


physically  blind  world.  Not  alone  as  the 
editor  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the 
Blind,  through  which  he  endeared  himself  to 
countless  blind  people,  but  in  his  personal  as¬ 
sociation  and  contacts  with  them,  ‘Uncle  Wal¬ 
ter,’  as  we  affectionately  called  him,  was  cease¬ 
less  in  his  endeavors  to  assist  and  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  each  and  every  blind  person 
who  he  thought  required  aid — whether  as  an 
individual  or  as  a  group,  whether  by  advice, 
or  materially.  He  was  not  the  ordinary  editor 
of  a  magazine;  he  scrupulously  studied  and 
painstakingly  endeavored,  at  a  sacrifice  of  time 
and  labor,  to  place  before  his  blind  readers 
only  such  material  as  he  knew,  from  close 
contact  and  experience,  would  appeal  to  them 
and  give  them  pleasure.  Without  a  doubt.  He 
was  in  closer  personal  contact  with  a  greater 
number  of  blind  people  than  any  living  man 
in  this  country,  and  was  beloved  and  esteemed 
not  alone  by  his  blind  friends,  but  also  by  all 
the  seeing  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
During  the  many,  many  years  in  which  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him,  we  and  all 
his  friends  and  co-workers  found  him  genial, 
kindly,  and  actuated  always  by  a  sincerity  in 
his  labors  of  love  that  was  felt  by  all  those 
who  knew  him.  Rest  in  peace,  Uncle  Walter; 
we  are  all  saying  a  prayer  for  you.” 

William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  president,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind:  “Walter  G.  Holmes 
has  been  a  thoughtful  and  understanding 
friend  of  the  sightless.  He  has,  during  the  past 
forty  years,  been  a  source  of  encouragement 
and  inspiration  to  them.  He  was  as  devoted 
to  this  work  as  any  truly  great  musician  or 
artist.  Many  times  when  our  business  talks 
were  finished,  he  would  reach  into  his  pocket 
and  bring  out  letters.  ‘I  think  these  might  in¬ 
terest  you,’  he  would  say.  Then  he  would  read 
a  sentence  or  two  of  appreciation  for  what 
the  magazine  of  which  he  was  editor  had  done 
for  a  reader.  It  was  never  what  Mr.  Holmes 
had  done — always  the  magazine.  He  was  like 
a  small  boy  discovered  in  a  good  deed.  When 
I  was  discussitig  the  funeral  details  with  his 
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secretary,  she  told  me  that  he  had  requested 
that  flowers  be  omitted.  He  hated,  she  said, 
to  be  a  trouble  or  expense  to  anyone.  We  sent 
them  just  the  same.  He  loved  them  so  much 
that  we  could  not  think  of  his  being  with¬ 
out  them.  The  flowers  sent  by  his  many 
friends  were  gorgeous,  and  seemed  to  reflect 
the  beauty  of  the  soul  of  the  man,  Walter  G. 

!  Holmes,  who  had  carried  on  his  life’s  work 
so  magnificently.” 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  director  of 
I  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind: 

■  “America’s  best  loved  worker  for  the  blind 
has  gone  from  among  us.  Mr.  Holmes  held 
I  a  unique  f>osition  in  the  hearts  of  the  blind 
people  whom  he  served.  It  was  at  his  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for 
the  Blind  was  established  by  Mrs.  Matilda 
Ziegler,  and  this  publication  has  been  for 
i  thirty-nine  years  an  expression  of  his  person¬ 
ality.  Forty  years  ago,  Walter  G.  Holmes 
withdrew  from  a  busy  and  lucrative  career 
in  journalism  to  become  its  editor  and  man¬ 
ager.  The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  when  it 
started  was  practically  the  only  periodical  for 
the  blind  published  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Holmes’  task  was  to  edit  a  publication  filling 
in  a  measure  the  needs  of  all  the  reading 
blind  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  As 
other  magazines  came  into  the  field,  the 
Ziegler  was  designed  to  appeal  to  the  average 
blind  man  and  woman.  The  stories,  the  scien¬ 
tific  articles,  general  information  material, 
“Suggestions  for  Success,”  the  news  items,  all 
were  aimed  at  the  average  man.  The  “Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Chat,”  bearing  the  familiar  signature, 
“W.G.H.,”  was  always  a  straightforward, 
simple,  frank  talk  to  the  blind  person  in  mod¬ 
est  circumstances  with  modest  ambitions  and 
aspirations.  Mr.  Holmes  understood  his  audi¬ 
ence,  and  his  audience  understood  him.  When 
the  Ziegler  Magazine  was  located  in  New 
York,  few  blind  people  ever  went  to  that  city 
without  including  the  Ziegler  office  as  one  of 
the  most  important  places  to  visit.  Mr. 
Holmes  found  time  to  see  these  people,  to  talk 
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with  them  about  their  problems,  and  get  their 
views  regarding  the  needs  of  the  blind.  Many 
of  us  often  wondered  how  he  had  time  to  get 
his  editorial  work  done.  When  he  attended 
a  convention  erf  workers  for  the  blind,  he  was 
always  surrounded  by  a  group  of  blind  people 
from  the  time  he  arrived  at  the  meeting  place 
until  he  departed. 

The  blind  people  whom  he  loved  will  long 
remember  their  never-failing,  cheery,  earnest, 
unassuming  friend.” 

Howard  M.  Liechty,  Matilda  Ziegler  Mag¬ 
azine  for  the  Blind:  “This  letter  goes  to  the 
friends  of  Walter  G.  Holmes.  Some  of  you 
already  know  of  Mr.  Holmes’  death.  To  those 
of  you  who  have  not  heard,  we  feel  this  mes¬ 
sage  should  be  sent,  as  well  as  to  those  who  do 
not  read  the  magazine  or  who  will  want  to 
know  details  before  publication. 

“Mr.  Holmes  died  in  a  fall  from  a  window 
of  his  room  at  the  Hotel  Shelton  in  New 
York,  on  the  morning  of  February  7,  between 
eight  and  nine  o’clock.  Death  was  instan¬ 
taneous.  Funeral  services  were  held  on  Satur¬ 
day,  February  9,  and  cremation  of  the  re¬ 
mains  followed.  Interment  will  be  in  the  plot 
in  Tennessee  where  Mr.  Holmes’  parents  arc 
buried,  at  a  date  not  yet  determined,  but 
probably  some  weeks  hence. 

“For  the  past  two  years  Mr.  Holmes  had 
lived  continuously  at  the  Hotel  Shelton.  He 
had  been  in  fair  health,  and  visited  quite 
regularly  with  various  intimate  friends  in  the 
city,  although  he  felt  the  effects  of  his  years. 
He  had  relinquished  practically  all  of  his 
duties  in  connection  with  the  magazine  ex¬ 
cepting  the  writing  of  his  extremely  popular 
and  greatly  loved  ‘Publisher’s  Chat.’  Friends 
who  saw  him  the  evening  of  February  6,  said 
he  was  in  his  usual  spirits  and  health.  He  was, 
however,  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of 
vertigo,  and  it  is  believed  he  may  have  had 
such  an  attack  while  at  his  window  in  the 
morning. 

“Nothing  that  we  can  say  here  can  relieve 
the  poignancy  of  the  loss  to  his  friends.  Nor 
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need  Mr.  Holmes’  lovable  personality  and 
disposition,  and  his  utter  devotion  to  the 
blind,  and  his  love  for  them,  be  enlarged 
upon,  for  these  qualities  in  him  were  familiar 
to  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him. 
He  was  in  his  85th  year,  and  last  month  he 
saw  the  completion  of  the  39th  year  of  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  beloved  Matilda  Ziegler  Maga¬ 
zine.  The  magazine  is  a  noble  monument  to 
all  that  his  life  represented.” 

W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary-General,  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London: 
“Please  associate  all  of  us  with  your  tribute  of 
admiration  and  affeaion  to  Walter  Holmes 
whose  modesty  and  loving  devotion  for  so 
many  years  beautified  your  work  for  the 
American  blind.” 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  February  8, 
1946,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted. 
Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Holmes  left  no  family  or 
relatives  to  whom  such  a  resolution  might  be 
sent,  the  Commission  suggested  that  it  be  for¬ 
warded  to  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  express  their  deep  regret  over  the  loss 
of  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  who  was  a  friend 
to  the  blind  of  New  York  State,  as  well  as  to 
the  blind  of  the  entire  country'.  Mr.  Holmes 
not  only  organized  and  edited  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind  at  a  time 
when  publications  for  the  blind  were  limited, 
but,  through  this  magazine  he  reached  large 
numbers  of  individual  blind  persons  to  whom 
he  extended  friendship  and  help.  His  lovable 
personality  and  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
the  blind  have  given  him  a  unique  place  in 
their  hearts.  The  Board  of  Commissioners 
hereby  express  their  recognition  of  Mr. 
Holmes’  unusual  contribution  and  their  sense 
of  loss  in  his  passing. 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  managing  director.  The 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind:  “His  great 
heart  is  stilled,  but  not  before  it  has  sent  puls¬ 
ing  throughout  the  world  a  message  of  kindli¬ 


ness  and  hope  to  all  of  the  blind.  This  new  era 
be^ns,  but  does  not  end  with  this  great  man.” 

Mrs.  Amelia  Bond,  New  York  City:  “On 
Saturday,  February  9,  there  was  laid  to  rest 
a  gentle  and  retiring  soul,  whose  coundcsi  i 
deeds  of  kindness  to  the  blind  would  require 
volumes  to  record.  Walter  G.  Holmes  had  a 
larger  personal  acquaintance  with  blind  indi¬ 
viduals  than  perhaps  anyone  else  in  the  world.  ‘ 
He  interested  himself  not  alone  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  blind,  but  gave  generously  of  his  [ 
time  and  energies  in  befriending  their  families 
as  well,  when  they  needed  assistance  and 
counsel.  By  many  expressions  of  thoughtful¬ 
ness  throughout  the  years,  he  endeared  himself  ' 
to  the  15,000  readers  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  j 
Magazine  for  the  Blind  so  that  most  of  them  : 
counted  him  their  very  closest  friend.  Many 
hundreds  of  blind  men  and  women  will  long 
remember  outstanding  Broadway  successes 
which  they  enjoyed  when  the  entire  capacity 
of  theaters  was  made  available  to  the  blind, 
gratis,  through  arrangements  made  by  Walter 
G.  Holmes.  Many  shut-ins,  the  ill  and  dis¬ 
abled,  will  recall  bountiful  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  which  gladdened  their  holidays, 
through  the  thoughtfulness  of  Walter  G. 
Holmes.  ‘No-Cair’,  his  quaint  little  place  in 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.,  with  its  charming  old- 
fashioned  garden,  flourishing  under  his  tender 
care,  will  long  remain  a  treasured  memory  to 
many  blind  men  and  women,  who  did,  in¬ 
deed,  ‘shed  all  care’  there,  in  the  warmth  of 
his  welcome.  In  prewar  years  he  toured  the 
Continent  to  study  new  developments  in  la¬ 
bors  for  the  blind,  and  to  investigate  new  in¬ 
ventions  and  devices  for  their  aid.  No  journey 
was  too  long  or  too  arduous  if  by  under¬ 
taking  it  he  could  be  of  help  to  the  blind.  In 
modesty,  and  humility,  withholding  his  good 
deeds  from  public  view,  he  labored  indefa- 
tigably  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
blind  until  the  very  day  when,  approaching 
his  eighty-fifth  birthday,  he  passed  on  to  his 
reward.  Thus  is  brought  to  a  close  a  life  of 
untold  selflessness  and  devotion  to  humanity." 
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Miss  Aoelia  M.  Hoyt,  Washington,  D.  C.: 
“How  crowd  into  a  few  lines  all  cMie  would 
like  to  say  (rf  such  a  friend  as  Walter  G. 
Holmes?  Modest,  unselfish,  but  with  sturdy 
convictions,  he  gave  all  he  had  untiringly  to 
the  work  he  loved,  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Maga¬ 
zine.  For  nearly  forty  years  as  its  editor  he 
gave  to  his  readers  wise  counsel,  inspiration, 
and  cheer.  Above  all,  they  knew  him  to  be 
their  friend.  He  advocated  Friendship 
Leagues  for  the  blind  and  craved  for  each 
individual  a  personal  friend.  Beloved  and 
honored  in  life,  he  will  long  be  mourned  and 
remembered  in  death  by  thousands  from 
coast  to  coast  and  across  the  seas.  What  greater 
fame  could  anyone  desire!” 

Calvin  S.  Glover,  executive  secretary,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare  trf  the 
Blind:  “The  life  of  Walter  G.  Holmes  exem- 
f^ihed  kindliness  that  was  unalloyed  and  in¬ 
discriminate.  He  was  too  intelligent  not  to 
recognize  faults  and  foibles,  but  his  love  for 
his  fellowmen  included  tolerance  of  their 
weakness — to  every  acquaintance  he  was  a 
dear  friend.” 

Murray  B.  Allen,  state  supervisor,  Utah 
School  for  the  Adult  Blind:  “Walter  G. 
Holmes  entered  the  lives  of  isolated  and  scat¬ 
tered  thousands  while  blindness  was  still  his¬ 
torically  a  thing  of  dread.  His  wisdom  taught 
them  the  dignity  of  blindness;  his  love  in¬ 
spired  courage;  and  his  faith  in  them  gave 
them  faith  in  themselves.  The  blind  are  much 
less  blind  today  because  of  him.” 

Stetson  K.  Ryan,  executive  secretary. 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  Hartford, 
Connecticut:  “Walter  G.  Holmes  knew  the 
meaning  of  love,  tenderness,  and  friendship, 
and  for  thirty-nine  years  under  his  inspired 
touch  the  pages  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Maga¬ 
zine  have  kindled  hope  and  quickened  cour¬ 
age  for  those  who  have  lost  their  physical 
sight.  But  we  think  of  him  also  as  a  goodly 

i  comrade,  sallying  forth  to  dispense  goodwill; 
for,  like  Abraham  Lincoln,  it  was  his  life  pur¬ 
pose  to  pluck  a  thistle  and  plant  a  flower 
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wherever  he  thought  a  flower  would  grow. 
Widely,  throughout  this  country,  he  has  been 
known  affectionately  as  ‘Uncle  Walter.’  Now 
that  he  has  gone  there  will  be  a  host  of  blind 
and  deaf-blind,  and  seeing  people  who  will 
feel  that  the  family  circle  has  been  broken — 
that  a  member  of  exceptional  excellence  has 
said  goodbye.  They  will  grieve  for  their  loss, 
but  will  rejoice  in  the  thought  that  he  has 
known  everything  in  this  world  that  makes 
life  significant,  and  in  the  cheering  conviction 
that  he  will  receive  Heaven’s  blessing.” 

Francis  B.  Ierardi,  managing  director.  Na¬ 
tional  Braille  Press,  Inc.:  “Word  has  just 
reached  me  of  the  passing  of  a  great  man  in 
work  for  the  blind.  The  blind  and  deaf-blind 
of  the  United  States  will  mourn  deeply  the 
loss  trf  a  true  friend  in  the  death  of  Walter  G. 
Holmes.  Those  of  us  in  the  braille  publishing 
work  will  miss  him,  too,  for  he  was  a  friend 
and  a  wise  counsellor,  who  always  worked 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  blind.  My  pleasant 
associations  with  Mr.  Holmes  extended  over 
a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  and  I  ^rsonally 
shall  miss  his  cheery  voice  in  the  deliberations 
at  our  biennial  conventions.  May  I  express,  in 
behalf  of  the  National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  our 
deep  sympathy  in  the  loss  which  the  Trustees 
of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind 
have  suffered  in  his  death.” 

Minnie  E.  Hicks,  Baltimore,  Maryland: 
“Any  combination  of  words  seems  trite  when 
used  in  paying  tribute  to  Walter  G.  Holmes. 
His  work,  in  its  many  phases,  is  too  well 
known  and  too  deeply  appreciated  by  those 
who  read  these  pages  to  need  further  com¬ 
mentary  from  me.  To  one  group,  however, 
those  of  us  into  whose  empty  hands  that  first 
issue  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  came 
just  forty  years  ago,  his  work  in  that  field  has 
a  very  special  significance.  Mr.  Holmes  was 
always  too  busy  in  the  interests  of  others  to 
think  of  himself.  This  incident  is  typical  of 
him:  At  the  A.A.W.B.  Convention  in  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  in  1927,  he  was  to  be  presented  with 
a  gift  made  up  of  small  contributions  from 
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the  readers  of  the  magazine  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  a  car,  which  he  greatly  needed.  The 
crowd  was  tense  with  excitement  as  Miss 
Helen  Keller  began  her  speech  leading  up  to 
the  presentation.  Mr.  Holmes  listened  atten¬ 
tively,  fitted  the  words  of  praise  to  someone 
else,  and  applauded  with  the  rest;  then,  when 
his  own  name  was  pronounced,  he  was  com¬ 
pletely  dazed  and  overcome.  He  could  never 
understand  why  he  should  be  considered  im¬ 
portant  or  singled  out  for  special  honors.  His 
work  will  be  carried  on  by  those  who  will 
earnestly  do  their  best  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  that  he  has  established;  but  in  his 
death  the  hundreds  of  individuals  throughout 
America  to  whom  he  has  long  been  a  valued 
friend  have  sustained  an  irreparable  loss.” 

Mary  E.  French,  home  teacher.  Providence, 
Rhode  Island:  “Walter  G.  Holmes  held  a 
unique  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  blind.  For 
almost  forty  years  he  sent  cheer  and  inspira¬ 
tion  to  us  through  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  thousands  who  never  heard  his 
voice  count  him  a  friend,  and  are  saddened 
by  his  passing  away.” 

Thelma  Haswell,  home  teacher.  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.:  “With  the  passing  of  Walter  G. 
Holmes,  blind  people  everywhere  have  sus¬ 
tained  a  great  loss.  During  forty  years  of  de¬ 
voted  service,  he  influenced  thousands  of  lives, 
bringing  them  hope,  encouragement,  and 
sympathetic  understanding.  He  will  be  re¬ 
membered  with  sincere  gratitude  and  warm 
affection.” 

Harry  Spar,  assistant  employment  director. 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind :  “A  true 
friend  and  guide  to  all  of  us  who  cannot  see. 
We  will  remember  his  kindly  and  untiring 
work.” 

George  E.  Keane,  public  relations  director. 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind:  “A  true  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  broadest  sense.  There  has  been 
no  more  brilliant  page  in  the  history  of  work 
for  the  blind  than  his.  We  will  miss  him.” 

Vincent  Bettica,  supiervisw  of  the  deaf- 


blind  department.  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind:  “We  have  lost  a  friend  in  Walter  ■ 
Holmes,  but  his  tireless  work  for  decades  past 
has  brought  a  kindly  spirit  to  all  of  us  who 
knew  him,  and  friends  to  carry  forward  what 
he  so  nobly  began.” 

The  blind  workers  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind:  “Men  of  the  stature  (rf 
Walter  G.  Holmes  are  far  too  rare.  We  who 
cannot  see  will  always  be  glad  that  he  lived.” 

The  members  of  the  Blind  Men’s  Im¬ 
provement  Club  of  New  York  were  startled 
on  February  7,  1946,  by  the  sudden  passing 
away  of  our  long  cherished  friend,  Walter  G. 
Holmes,  editor  and  manager  of  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind. 

Back  of  this  important  periodical  there  was 
but  a  thought  in  Mr.  Holmes’  mind  forty 
years  ago.  He  realized  a  sore  need  for  a 
monthly  in  tactile  print  to  present  to  the  blind 
current  events  and  live  topics.  In  time,  he 
obtained  the  invaluable  aid  of  Mrs.  Ziegler 
who  poured  out  generously  her  ample  means. 

Now,  for  forty  years,  this  useful  magazine 
has  been  reaching  fifteen  thousand  eager 
readers  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
some  thirty-five  other  countries,  thus  adding 
markedly  to  our  intelligence  and  happiness. 

Through  Mr.  Holmes’  inspiring  initiative, 
up-to-date  literature  has  become  abundant  in 
braille.  As  the  Ziegler  Magazine  is  fully  en¬ 
dowed,  it  will  forever  stand  as  an  enduring 
monument  to  Walter  G.  Holmes  in  his  epoch- 
making  work  on  behalf  of  the  blind. 

This  memoir  was  presented  by  William 
Gorse  and  adopted  by  the  Blind  Men’s  Im¬ 
provement  Club  at  a  regular  session  held  on 
February  ii,  1946. 

Alfred  Allen,  secretary-general,  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind:  “Thou¬ 
sands  of  the  blind  will  feel  that  they  have  lost 
their  personal  friend  and  champion.  The 
A.A.W.B.  has  lost  an  illustrious  member,  one 
of  its  truest  and  most  devoted  comrades.” 
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THE  OREGON  PLAN 


A  report  by  BERTHOLD  LOWENFELD,  Ph.  D. 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  says 
of  the  Oregon  Plan:  “It  is  seldom  that  any  fundamental  new  principle  is  introduced 
into  the  education  of  the  blind.  When  such  fundamental  changes  do  appear,  they 
should  be  studied  carefully.  Those  interested  in  the  education  of  blind  children  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  are  trying  out  a  new  plan  for  training  their  blind  and  partially  blind 
pupils.  The  following'  description  of  the  Oregon  Plan  prepared  by  Dr.  Berthold 
Lowenfeld  should  be  pondered  seriously  by  those  responsible  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  any  part  of  the  country!’ 


Patterns  in  educational  facilities  for  blind 
children  do  not  change  often.  When,  between 
1829  and  1832,  the  three  pioneer  institutions 
of  the  United  States  were  founded  in  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  the  system  of 
educating  blind  children  in  residential  schools 
was  taken  over  from  the  example  set  by  the 
first  European  schools,  particularly  the  one  in 
Paris.  This  was,  however,  not  done  without 
mental  reservations,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  thoughts  of  Samuel  Gridley  Howe, 
who  was  the  first  director  of  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion: 

All  great  establishments  in  the  nature  of 
boarding  schools,  where  the  sexes  must  be  sep¬ 
arated;  where  there  must  be  boarding  in  com¬ 
mon,  and  sleeping  in  congregate  dormitories; 
where  there  must  be  routine,  and  formality,  and 
restraint,  and  repression  of  individuality;  where 
the  charms  and  refining  influences  of  the  true 
family  relation  cannot  be  had — all  such  institu¬ 
tions  are  unnatural,  undesirable,  and  very  liable 
to  abuse.  We  should  have  as  few  of  them  as  is 
possible,  and  those  few  should  be  kept  as  small 
as  possible.^ 

At  that  time  the  educability  of  blind  chil- 

^  Howe,  Samuel  G.  Address  delivered  at  the  ceremony 
.  of  laying  the  cornerstone  of  the  New  York  State  Institu- 
I  tion  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia.  Published,  Boston,  1866. 


Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld  is  director  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New 
York  City. 


dren  was  by  no  means  a  generally  accepted 
fact,  and  education  in  residential  schools  espe¬ 
cially  geared  to  the  needs  of  blind  pupils  of¬ 
fered  the  best  solution  to  the  problem. 

The  establishment  of  special  classes  for 
blind  children  in  regular  public  schools  in 
1900  was  the  next  basic  development  in  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  for  blind  children.  It  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  United  States  where  the  idea  of 
public  school  education  has  perhaps  reached 
its  fullest  realization. 

There  are  rather  strong  indications  that  a 
third  pattern  of  providing  education  for  blind 
children  is  coming  into  existence  and  taking 
definite  shape  in  the  program  which  is  being 
developed  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

The  new  State  Supervisory  Program  for  the 
Visually  Handicapped  in  Oregon  has  been  re¬ 
ported  in  two  previously  published  articles.* 
There  is  also  available  a  report  on  the  program 
for  the  education  of  handicapped  children 
submitted  by  Rex  Putnam,  superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.®  The  character  of  the  pro- 

*  Bain,  V.  D.  “State  Supervisory  Program  for  the  Vis¬ 
ually  Handicapped.”  Proceedings  of  the  A.A.W.B.,  1943. 
pp.  74-78.  Fortner,  E.  N.  “Oregon  State  Supervisory  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Visually  Handicapped.”  Outlook,  for  the 
Blind.  January,  1945,  pp.  1-6. 

3 Putnam,  Rex.  “Report  to  the  Forty-third  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Oregon  on  the  Program  for  the  Education 
of  Handicapped  Children.”  Covering  activities  from  July 
I,  1943,  to  December  31,  1944. 
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gram  has  been  thus  described:  It  “is  a  com¬ 
ponent  part  of  a  general  state  program  which 
provides  instructional  facilities  for  handi¬ 
capped  children  at  both  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels.”  The  chief  co-operating 
agencies  are:  public  schools  of  the  state,  Ore¬ 
gon  State  School  for  the  Blind,  State  Board  of 
Health,  the  County  Health  Departments, 
and  the  State  Department  of  Education.  (It 
should  be  mentioned  here  that  there  are  only 
two  classes  for  partially  seeing  children  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  both  of  them  in  the  city  of 
Portland.)  “The  aims  of  the  program  are  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  and  development  of 
handicaps,  and  to  help  the  child  who  has  a 
handicap  to  make  a  more  satisfactory  per¬ 
sonal,  social,  and  economic  adjustment  than 
he  would  otherwise  achieve.” 

From  the  reports,  it  can  be  gathered  that 
Dr.  V.  D.  Bain,  assistant  superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  director  of  the  Division 
of  Special  Education,  Walter  R.  Dry,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Oregon  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  Mrs.  Ethel  Nestell  Fortner,  super¬ 
visor  of  Education  of  Visually  Handicapped, 
and  staff  consultant  of  the  Oregon  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  have  organized  a  unique 
program  of  co-ordination  of  public  school  in¬ 
struction  and  specialized  provisions  for  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped  children  either  in  the 
residential  school  for  the  blind  or  through 
specialized  supplementary  supervision. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  West,  the 
writer  of  this  report  was  asked  to  survey  the 
plan  and  report  on  its  recent  progress.  In 
doing  this  it  is  his  first  and  pleasant  duty  to 
express  his  sincere  thanks  for  the  co-operation 
he  received  throughout  his  visit.  Reporting  a 
new  venture  always  has  its  rewarding  aspects, 
the  more  so  if  it  is  found  that  its  spirit  is 
carried  by  the  humane  and  enlightened  en¬ 
thusiasm  with  which  Mr.  Dry,  Mrs.  Fortner, 
and  Dr.  Bain  are  imbued. 

There  are  three  essential  principles  in  this 
plan  which  should  be  presented  before  the 
details  of  organization  are  reported.  They  can¬ 


not  be  considered  separately,  but  are  integral 
parts  of  the  general  program. 

First,  any  child  who  can  be  educated  in  the 
public  schools  should  not  be  institutionalized 
or  even  segregated. 

Secemd,  the  residential  school  for  the  blind 
has  as  its  aim  the  rehabilitation  of  visually 
handicapped  children  for  public  school  educa¬ 
tion  and  is  not  interested  in  1{eeping  children 
any  longer  than  necessary. 

Third,  each  child  has  a  right  to  individua¬ 
lized  services  (a)  in  regard  to  optimum  res¬ 
toration  of  sight,  and  (b)  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  aids  which  will  conserve  and  safeguard  his 
sight. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  aims  inherent 
in  the  plan,  the  State  Department  trf  Educa¬ 
tion,  Division  of  Special  Education,  has 
worked  out  provisions  for  co-operation  with 
public  schools  in  regard  to  case  finding,  re¬ 
ferral,  and  supervision,  and  the  residential 
school  for  the  blind  has  undergone  a  basic 
change  in  assuming  the  functions  of  an  ad¬ 
justment  center  for  visually  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  regardless  of  the  amount  of  sight  they 
may  have. 

The  program  is  administered  by  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  co¬ 
ordinates  all  educational  activities  for  handi¬ 
capped  children  in  the  state.  The  law  defines 
as  “handicapped”  children  from  six  to  twenty 
years  of  age  inclusive,  in  the  first  through  the 
twelfth  grade,  if  they  require  and  can  profit 
from  special  education  at  home,  in  special 
rooms  or  schools,  or  special  facilities  in  regu¬ 
lar  classrooms,  because  they  are  deaf  or  hard- 
of-hearing,  blind  or  partially-sighted,  crip¬ 
pled,  speech  defective,  low  in  vitality  (such  as 
heart  and  tuberculosis  cases),  or  have  extreme 
learning  disabilities  exclusive  of  low  men¬ 
tality.  School  districts  are  responsible  for  fur¬ 
nishing  instruction  to  handicapped  children 
in  their  district,  with  the  approval  and  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction.  However,  children  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  districts  by  mutual  consent. 
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The  district  is  not  responsible  if  a  child  cannot 
profit  from  instruction,  or  requires  facilities 
furnished  elsewhere  by  the  state,  such  as  the 
schools  for  the  blind  and  for  the  deaf.  School 
districts  are  eligible  for  reimbursement  from 
the  state  for  any  excess  expenditures  beyond 
the  regular  per  capita  cost  in  the  district,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  one  and  one-half  times  such 
regular  per  capita  cost.  Districts  are  reim¬ 
bursed  only  for  “certified”  pupils.  No  child 
shall  be  eligible  for  benefits  without  a  medical 
examination  conducted  by  a  physician  li¬ 
censed  by  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Ex¬ 
aminers.  In  addition  to  the  aforementioned 
requirements,  the  following  standards  for  the 
eligibility  of  partially  sighted  children  have 
been  set: 

(a)  Visual  acuity  after  refraction  of  20/50 
in  the  better  eye; 

(b)  Any  pronounced  progressive  myt^ia; 

(c)  Any  special  condition  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  an  eye  specialist,  makes  it  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  child  to  be  provided  with 
special  facilities  or  instructional  service  not 
required  by  the  normal  child. 

Since  it  is  difficult  to  test  accurately  the 
intelligence  of  certain  types  of  physically 
handicapped  pupils,  such  as  the  blind  and  the 
deaf,  no  minimum  limits  in  terms  of  intelli¬ 
gence  quotients  or  mental  ages  are  specified. 
In  doubtful  cases,  a  trial  period  of  one  se¬ 
mester  can  be  granted  which  may  be  extended 
to  a  second  semester  at  the  discretion  of  the 
local  superintendent.  Certified  pupils  must 
make  reasonable  progress  to  remain  eligible 
for  reimbursement  benefits.  The  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  required  to 
maintain  in  his  office  an  official  list  of  handi¬ 
capped  pupils  certified  as  eligible  for  special 
instruction.  This  list  shall  be  revised  at  least 
once  each  year. 

These  are  the  highlights  of  the  legal  pro¬ 
visions.  Now  to  the  chief  features  of  the 
program. 


Case  Finding 

Visually  handicapped  children  are  referred 
to  the  State  Department  of  Education  by 
schools,  public  health  departments,  county 
school  superintendents,  individual  teachers, 
and  parents.  The  State  Board  of  Health  main¬ 
tains  a  continuous  census  of  handicapped 
children,  and  the  public  health  nurses  in  the 
counties  are  a  valuable  source  of  referrals.  The 
program  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in 
enumerating  children  handicapped  by  visual 
and  hearing  defects  also  helps.  In  addition  to 
referrals  coming  from  these  sources,  the 
Division  of  Special  Education  has,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  county  and  city  school 
superintendents  and  the  Public  Health  De¬ 
partments,  arranged  to  hold  institutes  and 
educational  clinics  in  which  the  special  super¬ 
visors  of  the  Division  of  Special  Education 
serve  as  consultants. 

Institutes  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  fa¬ 
miliarizing  teachers  with  the  problems  of 
handicapped  children,  and  are  devoted,  in 
part,  to  the  visually  handicapped  child.  The 
teacher’s  responsibility  for  eye  care  in  the 
schoolroom  is  discussed  with  particular  con¬ 
sideration  of  adequate  lighting,  eye  use,  and 
eye-rest  habits,  reading  posture,  etc.  The 
teachers  are  informed  about  the  symptoms  of 
eye  discomfort  and  the  importance  of  observ¬ 
ing  these  in  children.  The  Snellen  Test  is 
demonstrated,  its  results  are  interpreted,  and 
advice  is  given  about  the  recording  of  the 
Snellen  findings  and  other  symptoms  on  the 
health  record  card.  If  the  child  has  a  visual 
acuity  of  20/40  or  less,  shows  constant  symp¬ 
toms  of  eye  strain,  or  a  tendency  for  his  eyes 
to  cross,  or  other  symptoms  of  eye  trouble, 
the  parents  are  urged  to  have  the  eyes  of  the 
child  examined  by  an  eye  specialist.  If  the 
child  is  already  under  the  care  of  an  eye  spe¬ 
cialist,  the  importance  of  re-examination  after 
a  year  or  more  is  stressed.  This  is  also  done  if 
the  glasses  the  child  is  wearing  are  in  poor 
condition,  or  if  the  child  complains  of  any 
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difficulties.  The  teachers  are  also  informed 
about  the  special  equipment  and  services 
which  the  Division  of  Special  Education  is 
ready  to  provide  for  visually  handicapped 
children  in  public  schools.  The  need  for 
good  lighting  in  regular  classrooms  is  stressed 
on  all  occasions.  A  pamphlet  entitled  What 
the  Classroom  Teacher  Can  Do  for  the 
Handicapped  Child  is  distributed  at  these 
institutes.  It  includes  sections  on  vision,  hear- 
ing,  and  sp>eech,  and  gives  instructions  to 
teachers  and  administrators  on  selecting  chil¬ 
dren  for  the  educational  clinics. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1944  a  total  of  1,155  teach¬ 
ers  in  15  counties  had  been  given  such  in- 
service  training.'* 

Educational  clinics  for  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  are  designed  to  make  the  services  of  the 
specialists  of  the  Division  of  Special  Educa¬ 
tion  available  to  all  children  needing  them, 
and  to  make  recommendations  that  will  help 
the  parent  and  teacher  plan  an  educational 
program  suited  to  the  needs  of  each  visually 
handicapped  child.  They  are  arranged  by 
counties  in  cooperation  with  the  county  and 
city  school  superintendents  and  public  health 
departments.  Children  are  referred  to  these 
clinics  by  the  teachers  who  do  the  preliminary 
screening  (the  institutes  have  informed  them 
about  methods  of  screening).  The  teachers 
are  also  advised  to  consult  with  the  nurse  on 
each  child  before  referring  him  to  the  clinic. 
The  teacher’s  observations  are  recorded  on  the 
health  record  card  of  each  child  and  this  card 
is  made  available  when  a  child  is  seen  at  the 
clinic. 

The  parent  and  teacher  should  attend  the 
clinic  consultation,  which  requires  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty  minutes  per  child.  If  the  child 
has  not  yet  been  examined  by  an  eye  specialist, 
his  visual  acuity  is  tested  by  the  Snellen  chart 
and  his  near  vision  by  the  American  Medical 

♦  The  State  of  Oregon  covers  an  area  of  96,981  square 
miles  and  has,  according  to  the  1940  census,  a  population 
of  1,089,684.  (The  total  number  of  teachers,  principals, 
and  supervisors,  as  reported  in  the  N.E.A.  Handbook,  is 
8,000.) 


Association  reading  card.  The  eyes  are  ob¬ 
served  and  the  muscle  balance  is  tested.  When¬ 
ever  the  screening  indicates  the  need,  the 
parents  are  advised  to  consult  with  an  eye 
specialist,  and  recommendations  ars  made  to 
the  teachers.  The  eye  examination  by  the  oph¬ 
thalmologist,  as  well  as  any  treatment  or 
operation,  must  be  arranged  for  by  the  par¬ 
ents.  The  nurse  assists  in  the  follow-up. 
Indigent  children  are  taken  care  of  by  the 
out-patient  clinic  of  the  children’s  hospital. 
The  welfare  department  furnishes  transporta¬ 
tion  if  needed.  If  no  other  arrangement  can 
be  made,  the  Oregon  State  School  for  the 
Blind  accepts  the  child.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  if  long  treatment,  a  series  of  opera¬ 
tions,  or  intensive  study  for  diagnostic  pur¬ 
poses  is  necessary. 

Children  who  have  been  examined  by  the 
eye  specialist  also  report  to  the  educational 
clinics  about  their  progress  in  school  and  any 
difficulties  that  may  confront  them.  They  re¬ 
ceive  advice  (particularly  in  regard  to  the 
wearing  of  glasses)  and  any  aids  which  the 
Division  of  Special  Education  provides  arc 
made  available  to  them. 

The  clinic  is  also  valuable  in  that  it  often 
demonstrates  to  the  parents  the  actual  exis¬ 
tence  and  the  extent  of  the  visual  handicap 
of  their  child. 

The  Division  of  Special  Education  has 
prepared  a  set  of  instructions,  for  administra¬ 
tors  and  for  teachers,  dealing  with  the  selection 
of  children  for  educational  clinics  and  with 
the  procedures  of  conducting  these  clinics. 

During  the  school  year  1943-44,  about  1200 
children  were  seen  in  these  clinics;  and  dur¬ 
ing  1944-45,  a  total  of  1488  children  were 
examined  and  advised. 

In  general,  about  10  per  cent  of  all  children 
with  eye  difficulties  seen  in  the  clinics  become 
active  cases  of  the  Division  of  Special  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Following  are  a  few  examples  of  children 
who  are  or  have  been  on  the  active  list : 
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A.  Postcataract  case;  used  sight-saving  ma¬ 
terial  in  his  public  school  class.  After  repeated 
ncedlings,  no  further  aid  necessary. 

B.  Second-grade  pupil  with  high  myopia 
and  exophoria.  Ophthalmologist  recommends 
restricted  eye  use  under  shaded  light.  All 
Mght-saving  class  materials  are  supplied. 

C.  Child  with  brain  tumor  on  optic  nerve 
referred  to  Oregon  School  for  the  Blind  be¬ 
cause  close  medical  supervision  necessary. 

D.  Child’s  sight  decreasing  because  of  ob¬ 
struction  in  tear  duct.  Mother  refused  consent 
to  (^ration  because  of  fear  that  child  might 
lose  sight  entirely.  Mother  had  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  need  for  operation.  With  co¬ 
operation  of  Health  and  Welfare  Departments 
the  child  was  twice  operated  on  and  success¬ 
fully  adjusted. 

E  Child  with  visual  acuity  of  20/200,  inter¬ 
stitial  keratitis.  Child  needed  medical  care 
which  was  provided  so  successfully  that  she 
attends  classes  without  further  help.  Treat¬ 
ment  continued. 

Refrrral 

The  decision  as  to  where  the  individual 
child  with  a  visual  handicap  should  receive 
his  education  is  made  after  consideration  of 
the  total  situation  of  the  pupil  in  its  medical, 
educational,  social,  and  economic  asp>ects.  The 
Supervisor  of  Education  of  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped  serves  also  as  staff  consultant  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  and  holds,  there¬ 
fore,  the  central  position  in  so  far  as  referral 
is  concerned.  Following  are  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  occurring  types  of  referral: 

1.  The  child’s  visual  difficulty  is  adjusted 
on  the  medical  level,  and  the  child  remains  in 
public  school,  without  any  special  assistance. 

2.  The  child’s  visual  difficulty  is  treated  on 
the  medical  level,  but  the  child  needs  special 
assistance  in  order  to  be  able  to  participate 
in  regular  classroom  instruction. 

3.  The  child  needs  ophthalmological  or 
other  medical  care  that  cannot  be  provided 
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under  home  conditions,  and  is  therefore  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

4.  The  child  needs  educational  adjustment 
which  cannot  be  provided  in  his  regular  class¬ 
room  environment,  and  is  referred  to  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind. 

5.  The  child  has  received  training  at  the 
Oregon  School  for  the  Blind  and  was  referred 
to  regular  public  school  instruction  where  he 
needs  special  assistance  and  follow-up. 

6.  Blind  students  are  referred  from  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  to  public  school  for 
senior  high  school  attendance  until  gradua¬ 
tion. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first-mentioned 
possibility,  all  others  imply  either  supervision 
in  the  regular  classroom  or  placement  in  the 
school  for  the  blind. 

Supervision 

Most  of  the  children  who  have  been  treated 
by  an  ophthalmologist,  or  fitted  with  glasses, 
can  do  normal  school  work,  although  in  some 
cases  minor  educational  adjustments  must  be 
made.  The  State  Supervisor  gives  advice  to 
the  teachers  in  regard  to  these  adjustments, 
including  the  proper  care  of  eyeglasses. 

There  are,  however,  some  children  whose 
visual  defects  make  it  inadvisable  or  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  read  ordinary  print.  The 
State  Department  of  Education  and  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  jointly  supply  these  chil¬ 
dren  with  large-type  books  and  other  sight 
conservation  material,  such  as  adjustable  desk 
tops,  sight-saving  paper,  pencils,  and  chalk. 
The  use  of  Talking  Books  is  made  possible 
for  those  children  who  qualify  for  it  and  the 
records  are  supplied  from  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind.  Arrangements  are  also  made  for 
readers’  services,  mainly  for  high  school  stu¬ 
dents.  This  service  is  paid  for  by  the  Division 
of  Special  Education. 

The  Division  also  supplies  a  number  of 
free  pamphlets,  among  them,  How  to  Find 
and  Help  the  Visually  Handicapped  Child; 
Helping  the  Visually  Handicapped  Child  in 
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your  Classroom;  and  Save  Your  Eyes — a  list 
of  library  books  for  visually  handicapped 
children.  The  Oregon  Manual  for  the  Use  of 
the  School  Health  Record  Card  is  also  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  teachers. 

Four  different  ways  in  which  the  Super¬ 
visor  of  Education  of  Visually  Handicapped 
can  assist  the  local  school  authorities  have 
been  enumerated: 

1.  Determine  whether  a  visually  handi¬ 
capped  child  can  safely  receive  special  educa¬ 
tion  locally,  or  whether  he  should  be  enrolled 
in  the  School  for  the  Blind. 

2.  Obtain  sight-conservation  aids  for  chil¬ 
dren  needing  them. 

3.  Arrange  special  programs  for  children 
returning  to  the  public  schools  who  have  been 
attending  the  School  for  the  Blind. 

4.  Solve  individual  and  general  problems  of 
eye  care,  visual  hygiene,  lighting,  seating,  and 
posture. 

The  supervisory  arrangement  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  retain  many  visually  handicapped 
children  in  public  schools  who,  without  these 
services,  would  have  been  referred  to  the 
residential  school  for  the  blind  because  their 
communities  have  no  special  classes  for  par¬ 
tially  seeing  children.  It  also  enables  the  school 
for  the  blind  to  return  visually  handicapped 
children  to  regular  classroom  instruction  after 
they  have  been  adjusted,  either  medically  or 
educationally,  because  it  can  rely  upon  a  con¬ 
tinuing  supervision  of  these  children  which 
will  give  them  the  educational  assistance  they 
need  for  success  in  regular  classroom  work. 
Among  the  pupils  on  the  active  list  of  the 
Supervisor  are  also  those  students  of  the 
Oregon  School  for  the  Blind  who  have 
reached  the  senior  high  school  level  and  are 
finishing  their  education  in  regular  high 
schools. 

During  the  school  year  1944-45,  about  125 
children  were  on  the  active  list,  receiving 
supervision,  materials,  or  reading  service. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  accompanying  the 


Suf>ervisor  on  a  day’s  tour  to  two  communi¬ 
ties,  the  following  children,  among  others, 
were  seen: 

F.  Myopia  case,  progression  apparently  cor¬ 
rected.  Supplied  with  reading  service  while 
ophthalmologist  limited  her  reading.  Satis¬ 
factory  school  progress. 

G.  A  girl  with  10/200  sight  without  glasses, 
corrected  with  glasses  to  20/70;  near  vision 
100  per  cent.  Advisability  of  wearing  glasses 
impressed  on  child.  Advised  recheck  with  eye 
specialist,  better  supervision  of  health  care. 
Watch  posture,  and  limit  reading  in  schod. 
Keep  under  observation. 

H.  Boy  who  was  in  the  Oregon  School  for 
the  Blind,  right  eye  patched,  left  eye  20/100, 
near  vision  38  per  cent.  Child  is  under  oph- 
thalmological  care  for  orthoptic  training. 
Large-type  books  and  sight-saving  aids  sup¬ 
plied  for  patching  period. 

I.  Myopic  child,  20/30  after  correction,  90 
per  cent  near  vision.  Progression  noted  last 
year.  Complete  eye  rest  during  summer.  Con¬ 
dition  improved.  Keep  under  observation.  Sat¬ 
isfactory  school  progress. 

J.  Sixth  grade  child,  hyperopia  and  nystag¬ 
mus,  10/200,  near  vision  6  per  cent.  Condition 
stationary.  School  progress  satisfactory  with 
use  of  all  sight-saving  aids  and  reading  service. 
Well-adjusted  child,  good  home  conditions. 
Before  entering  high  school  the  pupil  will  go 
to  the  Oregon  School  for  the  Blind  for  a  one- 
year  adjustment  period  with  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  be  paid  to  use  of  special  equipment, 
typing,  mathematics,  domestic  science,  and 
learning  to  make  the  best  use  of  her  limited 
vision. 

K.  Child  has  definitely  a  visual  problem, 
(left  eye  20/70,  right  eye  20/50);  his  near 
vision  was  determined  as  only  38  per  cent. 
Suppression  of  left  eye,  evidence  of  strain, 
discomfort,  unable  to  read  up  to  grade  level. 
Parents  postpone  consultation  with  eye  spe¬ 
cialist  because  of  other  expenses  which  they 
consider  more  important.  Health  nurse  will 
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I  continue  to  urge  medical  examination.  Will 
I  make  recheck  in  February. 

L.  Girl  in  first  grade,  sight  improved  after 
cataract  operation,  (20/200,  20/70).  Country 
school.  Younger  sister  (of  preschool  age)  at¬ 
tends  class  with  visually  handicapped  child. 
Teacher  complains  that  this  interferes  with 
efforts  to  make  L,  independent.  Situation  dis¬ 
cussed  with  principal  who  promises  remedial 
measures.  Clear-type  books  and  sight-saving 
material  supplied. 

Children  are  dropped  from  the  “active  list” 
for  any  of  the  following  reasons:  improve¬ 
ment  of  eye  condition;  referral  to  School  for 
the  Blind;  graduation;  moving;  or  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  school  for  other  reasons. 

Residential  School  for  the  Blind 

From  the  facts  reported,  it  must  be  apparent 
that  the  residential  school  for  the  blind  has 
undergone  a  decisive  change  in  character.  It 
is  no  longer  an  institution  which  children 
enter  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  re¬ 
main  there  until  graduation,  returning  to  the 
“regular  world”  only  fc«’  vacations.  It  no 
longer  harbors  groups  of  youngsters  which 
remain,  by  and  large,  unchanged  for  many 
years  until  their  members  are  scattered  into  a 
world  from  which  they  have  for  a  long  time 
been  apart.  Certainly  there  are  still  a  number 
of  children  who  form  a  relatively  permanent 
group,  about  one  third  to  one  half  of  the  en¬ 
rollment.  But  there  is  a  turnover  among  the 
other  students  which  changes  the  student 
body  decisively  from  year  to  year  and  even 
(luring  the  sch(X)l  year.  Although  the  school 
has  a  fully  accredited  high  school  department, 
no  pupils  are  kept  there  beyond  the  tenth 
grade,  when  they  are  referred  to  regular 
public  high  schools  to  finish,  with  supervisory 
assistance,  their  high  schex)!  training  together 
with  their  seeing  comrades.  (Superintendent 
Dry  plans  to  refer  pupils  to  public  high 
schools  after  they  have  finished  the  eighth  or 
ninth  grade.)  The  school  for  the  blind  no 
longer  is  an  organization  that  has  practically 


no  contact  with  the  stream  of  life  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  school  system  of  the  state.  It  is  a 
part  of  that  scream  into  which  it  channels  the 
pupils  who  have  become  adjusted,  and  from 
which  it  receives  those  who  need  special  train¬ 
ing  or  temporary  adjustment. 

Let  us  see  how  this  change  expresses  itself 
numerically.  In  October,  1944,  when  school 
opened,  of  the  previous  year’s  enrollment  of 
75  students  45  returned  to  the  school.  The  30 
who  were  dropped  were  replaced  by  27  newly 
admitted  pupils.  Of  the  30  former  students, 
13  had  been  at  the  school  for  the  blind  one 
year  or  less.  Following  are  the  causes  why 
students  did  not  return  to  the  school  for  the 


blind : 

Cataract  removed  and  vision  corrected ....  3 
Vision  increased  after  orthoptic  training, 
operation,  and  other  medical  treatment  5 

Referral  to  high  school .  7 

Educational  and  personal  adjustment .  7 

Visually  handicapped  and  crippled  child, 
finished  tenth  grade;  continues  corre¬ 
spondence  course  at  home .  i 

Moved  out  of  state .  2 

Dropped  because  of  such  reasons  as  low 

mentality,  parent’s  request .  3 

Sent  back  to  public  school  or  home  without 
noticeable  improvement .  2 


Practically  all  pupils  who  do  not  return  to 
the  residential  sch(x>l  become  active  cases  of 
the  State  Supervisor  of  Education  of  Visually 
Handicapped. 

It  has  been  mentioned  already  that  the 
school  does  not  graduate  any  students  because 
of  referral  to  public  high  schools  after  the 
tenth  grade.  In  1945,  ten  such  students  gradu¬ 
ated  from  public  high  schools.  They  would 
have  been  last  year’s  graduating  class  of  the 
Oregon  Sch(X)l  for  the  Blind.  This  part  of  the 
Oregon  Plan  cuts  attendance  time  for  all 
pupils  by  at  least  two  years. 

According  to  Mr.  Dry,  the  Oregon  Schex)! 
for  the  Blind  serves  not  only  as  a  school  for 
the  blind,  but  also  as  a  “clinical  clearing  house 
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for  visually  handicapped  problem  cases.”  In 
general,  this  plan  tends  to  increase  turnover 
and  decrease  enrollment  time  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  pupil.  It  necessitates  the  employment  of 
a  larger  teaching  staff,  since  individualized 
instruction  must  be  given  to  many  of  the 
pupils  whose  needs  cannot  be  met  by  assign¬ 
ing  them  to  regular  classes.  An  increase  in 
the  per  capita  cost  at  the  Oregon  School  for 
the  Blind  is  a  natural  consequence,  although 
the  actual  cost  to  the  state,  if  expenditures  for 
visually  handicapped  children  are  determined 
as  a  whole,  is  greatly  reduced.  This  financial 
advantage  of  the  plan,  however,  is  only  a  by¬ 
product  which  fades  in  importance  when 
compared  with  the  advantages  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  in  adjusting  medically  and  educa¬ 
tionally  the  individual  pupil  who  is  visually 
handicapped.  It  must  be  stressed  again  that 
the  close  co-operation  between  the  Division  of 
Special  Education  in  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  the  residential  school  for  the 
blind  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  whole  program. 
Fortunately  for  the  children  of  Oregon,  this 
co-operation  has  been  a  continuous,  efficient, 
and  happy  one. 

This  report  would  not  be  complete  without 
mention  of  the  main  difficulties  which  are  at 
present  noticeable  in  the  program.  These  dif¬ 
ficulties  are  in  part  due  to  wartime  conditions. 
The  main  problem  is  that  of  lack  of  sufficient 
personnel.  Conducting  institutes  and  clinics 
in  addition  to  the  regular  follow-up  work  on 
individual  pupils  requires  the  services  of  more 
than  one  person.  The  State  Supervisor  of 
Education  of  Visually  Handicapped  has  to 
divide  her  time  among  these  three  main  ac¬ 
tivities  on  her  side  of  the  program  in  addition 
to  all  the  office  work  which  is  necessarily  a 
part  of  her  activities.  The  appointment  of  one 
or  more  assistants  to  her  would  help  intensify 
the  follow-up  work  for  each  individual  pupil 
under  supervision,  and  to  carry  the  institute 
and  clinic  program  to  all  parts  of  the  state. 


Another  problem  is  that  of  securing  oph- 
thalmological  services  for  all  children  who 
are  in  need  of  them.  As  has  been  stated  be¬ 
fore,  children  can  be  admitted  to  the  School 
for  the  Blind  if  they  need  ophthalmological 
services  which  may  take  considerable  time,  or 
necessitate  an  operation  or  operations,  or  need 
considerable  aftercare.  It  is,  however,  up  to 
the  parents  to  provide  initial  examinations  and 
any  medical  care  which  can  be  administered 
without  admission  to  the  School  for  the  Blind. 
There  is  no  enforcement  possible  by  which 
the  parents  must  either  take  the  child  to  an 
ophthalmologist  or,  after  that  has  been  done, 
follow  his  recommendations  in  regard  .to  eye 
care,  providing  glasses,  or  arranging  for  an 
operation.  The  problem  is  very  often  a  finan¬ 
cial  one,  because  the  parents  cannot  always 
afford  to  pay  the  ophthalmologist’s  fees  which 
— it  must  be  regretfully  noted — are  quite  con¬ 
siderable. 

Although  the  Division  of  Special  Education 
and  the  School  for  the  Blind  are  pooling  their 
resources  in  educational  appliances,  more  ma¬ 
terial  should  be  available  which  could  be 
supplied  to  children  in  their  regular  class¬ 
rooms.  This  holds  particularly  true  in  regard 
to  textbooks  and  other  literature  printed  in 
large,  clear  types. 

The  basic  philosophy  underlying  this  whole 
program  was  expressed  some  eighty  years  ago 
by  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  when  he  delivered 
an  address  at  the  ceremony  of  laying  the 
cornerstone  of  the  New  York  State  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  Batavia: 

Thus  your  Institution  will  best  stand  that 
crucial  test  of  excellence  among  kindred  establish¬ 
ments,  to  wit,  giving  instruction,  aid  and  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  greatest  number  of  blind  persons, 
while  keeping  the  least  number  within  its  walls, 
and  away  from  their  proper  homes. 

The  Oregon  Plan,  which  aims  at  the  rehabi¬ 
litation  of  visually  handicapped  children  for 
public  school  instruction  and  keeps  at  the 
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school  for  the  blind  only  those  youngsters 
who  cannot  be  readjusted,  would  certainly 
have  had  the  blessing  of  Samuel  Gridley 


Howe.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  receive  the 
serious  consideration  of  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  education  of  blind  children. 


HEAVY  ENROLLMENT  INDICATED  FOR  FOUNDATION  COURSE 


P  In  its  February  issue,  Outloo\  for  the  Blind 
announced  a  plan  whereby  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  in  cooperation  with 
I  the  Veterans  Administration,  would  conduct 
a  course  designed  to  give  .vocational  advisers, 
training  officers,  and  other  personnel  from  the 

I  various  Veterans  Administration  regional 
offices,  intensive  instruction  in  dealing  with 
the  many  problems  of  blinded  veterans,  and 
j  the  latest  techniques  to  effect  their  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  The  course,  which  covers  a  three-week 
!  period  and  is  conducted  by  specially  trained 
r  instructors,  will  be  given  four  times,  in  order 
t  to  accommodate  the  large  number  of  en- 
rolees.  The  first  course  began  on  February  i8. 

Further  information  now  available  indicates 
that  upwards  of  120  Veterans  Administration 
counsellors  will  avail  themselves  of  this  in¬ 
struction.  Their  orientation  will  include  visits 
to  the  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital  (the 
Army’s  readjustment  center  for  the  blind)  at 
Avon,  Connecticut;  the  Seeing  Eye  Institute, 
at  Morristown,  New  Jersey;  and  the  Brcwklyn 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  625 
j  veterans  who  lost  their  sight  in  World  War  II, 
and  have  received  their  service  discharge. 
There  are  also  approximately  700  other 
blinded  veterans  who  have  not  yet  been  dis¬ 


charged  and  who  will  not  become  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
until  after  their  separation  from  service  is 
effected,  , 

Of  the  625  war-blinded  men  who  have  al¬ 
ready  received  their  service  discharge,  38  are 
studying  in  colleges  or  universities;  15  are 
taking  on-the-job  training;  118  are  employed; 
and  135  are  undergoing  preliminary  counsel¬ 
ling  before  beginning  on-the-job  training  or 
entering  schcx>ls.  These  sightless  veterans  are 
receiving  their  educational  benefits  and  job 
training  from  both  Public  Law  16  (for  dis¬ 
abled  veterans)  and  the  Servicemen’s  Read¬ 
justment  Act  of  1944. 

The  advisement  and  counselling  of  another 
75  blinded  veterans,  all  recently  discharged 
from  the  armed  services,  will  begin  soon;  and 
arrangements  for  training  another  32  are 
pending.  The  training  of  10  others  has  been 
considered  not  feasible  because  of  other  dis¬ 
abilities  suffered  along  with  loss  of  sight. 
Training  of  the  remaining  197  has  been  inter¬ 
rupted  for  vacations,  or  other  reasons,  or  has 
not  started  because  of  the  reluctance  of  the 
veteran  to  take  part  in  the  program. 

At  the  present  time,  only  5  blinded  veterans 
of  World  War  II  are  in  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion  hospitals. 
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ADVANCED  STUDIES  IN  THE  CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

R.  S.  FRENCH,  Ph.  D. 


In  1923,  A  YEAR  AFTER  the  reorganization  of 
the  California  School  for  the  Blind  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  educational  agency  under  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  Director  Will  C. 
Wood,  acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
superintendent,  created  a  division  of  Ad¬ 
vanced  Studies  and  named  Dr.  Newel  Perry 
as  director.  “Advanced  Studies”  was  defined 
as  consisting  of  the  nth  and  12th  grades  of 
the  regular  high  school  course  and  all  col¬ 
legiate  or  university  courses  in  which  blind  or 
partially  blind  students  might  be  enrolled 
under  the  direction  of  the  School.  In  actual 
practice,  some  tenth  grade  students  were  at 
first  enrolled  under  Dr.  Perry’s  direction,  and 
from  time  to  time  in  the  later  years,  as  he  has 
deemed  it  advisable.  Students  not  preparing 
for  college  or  university  entrance  have  as  a 
rule  been  excluded  from  the  group,  but  this 
rule  has  not  been  rigorously  observed,  and 
notable  exceptions  have  been  made. 

To  facilitate  the  handling  of  blind  pupils  in 
a  regular  public  school  organization,  an  ar¬ 
rangement  was  made  with  the  University 
High  School  of  Oakland  for  receiving  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  pupils’  under  Dr.  Perry’s  im¬ 
mediate  direction  both  in  the  High  School 
itself  and  in  directed  study  in  the  School  for 
the  Blind.  A  still  further  limitation  was  ob- 


Dr.  Richard  S.  French  has  been  superintendent  and 
princif>al  of  the  California  School  for  the  Blind  since  1922. 
He  is  also  lecturer  in  Education  at  the  University  of 
California;  and  is  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the 
Blind  in  the  California  State  Department  of  Education. 
Author  as  well  as  educator,  Dr.  French  b  perhaps  best 
known  in  this  field  of  activity  for  his  book.  From  Homer 
to  Helen  Keller. 


served  with  regard  to  placing  pupils  in  other 
“outside”  high  schools,  which  have  included 
the  Berkeley  (Senior)  High;  the  Berkeley 
McKinley  Trades  School;  the  St.  Joseph’s 
Presentation  Academy  (in  Berkeley);  the 
Technical  High  School  of  Oakland;  and  the 
Central  Trades  School  of  Oakland.  Only 
students  submitting  wholly  to  the  guidance 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  such  matters  as 
choice  of  subjects  and  supervision  of  home 
studies  were  permitted  to  continue  in  any  out¬ 
side  high  school.  Those  who  for  any  reason 
refused  to  comply  with  the  director’s  choices, 
or  to  carry  out  fully  his  plan  of  study,  were 
either  transferred  to  schools  where  they  could 
study  under  parental  direction,  or  dropped 
from  the  rolls.  This  point  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  as  the  success  of  the  plan  has  largely 
depended  on  unified  and  nonconflicting  di¬ 
rection. 

In  choosing  students,  particularly  for  the 
University  High  School,  scholarship  was  rated 
first;  but  personal  traits,  general  health,  age, 
and  ambitions  stood  high  on  the  list  for 
serious  consideration.  The  University  High 
School  is  under  the  Oakland  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  but  is  directed,  in  part,  by  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Education  of  the  University 
of  California,  as  the  training  center  for 
teachers  for  the  secondary  schools  of  the  state. 
Hence,  many  classes  are  limited  in  number, 
and  a  large  number  of  student-teachers  arc 
used,  under  the  expert  direction  of  super¬ 
vising  teachers.  The  blind,  or  partially  blind, 
youth  has,  in  such  classes,  both  a  larger 
amount  of  individual  attention,  more  con- 
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ADVANCED  STUDIES  IN 

]  [  taa  with  methods  in  the  making,  new  con- 
I  tents  and  new  devices,  than  he  could  hope  for 
in  schools  with  larger  classes  and  more  stereo- 
I  typed  procedures.  The  program  of  each  blind 
pupil  is  chosen  in  conference  with  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Advanced  Studies,  after  which  it  is  re- 
!  viewed  by  the  University  High  School  ad- 
]  visor  or  counselor.  The  number  of  courses  is 
usually  limited  to  three  in  the  academic 
:  group,  plus  one  course  in  music,  physical  edu- 
iier  cation,  or  other  nonacademic  subject.  In  addi- 
ded  :  tion,  the  blind  youth  resident  at  the  School 
dey  ■  for  the  Blind  may  take  one  subject  there, 
ah’s  I  usually  in  music.  As  most  of  our  pupils  enter 
the  with  approximately  lOO  semester  periods  of 
the  credit,  they  usually  require  two  years  for 
>nly  I  graduation.  In  other  outside  schcx)ls  they 
nee  generally  take  limited  courses,  requiring 
s  as  either  one  or  two  years  for  completion. 

>me  None  but  the  obvious  concessions  are  made 
)ut-  -  to  blind  boys  and  girls  in  any  of  the  cooperat- 
soo  ing  high  schools.  Yet,  from  the  beginning,  in 
ces,  1923,  our  students  have  ranked  in  the  highest 
'ere  .  25  per  cent  of  junior  and  senior  students,  and 
uld  -  many  have  consistently  rated  in  the  highest 
ped  _  10  per  cent.  In  twenty-two  years,  of  100  blind 
X)r-  ;  students  attending  University  High  Schcx>l, 
;ely  only  4  have  failed  to  graduate  either  from 
di-  “Uni,”  or  from  another  high  sch<x)l  of  equal 
;  rating  to  which  transfer  was  made.  Practically 
the  [  all  have  received  recommending  grades,  and 
ted  _  nearly  all  have  entered  some  college  or  uni- 
igc,  E  versity.  Of  those  attending  schools  other  than 
for  University  High,  all  have  completed  the 
igh  =  courses  which  they  undertook, 
du-  Following  are  tabulations  of  high  schtx)l 
jlty  attendance  from  1923  to  the  current  school 


sity  year,  1945-1946: 
for 

ate.  Total  attending  University  High 

ber.  School  . 100 

are  Total  graduated  from  University  High 

XT-  School  .  88 

ind.  Total  attending  and  finishing  courses 

gcr  in  or  graduating  from  other  outside 

:on-  high  schools  .  45 
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Percentage,  University  High  School, 
rating  in  highest  25  per  cent  approxi¬ 
mately  .  80 


The  main  factor  in  the  success  of  this  gen¬ 
eral  plan  is  consistent  and  effective  direction. 
First,  the  pupil  is  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
personal  and  scholastic  integration  in  the  loth 
grade  in  the  School  for  the  Blind.  All  defi¬ 
ciencies  are  eliminated  to  the  highest  possible 
extent.  Sound  habits  of  study  are  formulated,, 
explained,  and  put  into  effect.  Thought  habits,, 
rather  than  content,  are  emphasized.  Glib 
recital,  without  firm  and  coherent  thinking  is 
discounted.  Linguistic,  mathematical,  histori¬ 
cal,  and  literary  foundations  are  stressed.  Soft 
social  studies  and  “half-baked”  science  are 
under  ban,  as  are  premature  dabblings  in  sub¬ 
jects  fit  for  only  the  graduate  schools  of  uni¬ 
versities.  When  a  student  can  prove  his  worth 
and  hold  his  ground  under  severe  cross-ex¬ 
amination,  then,  and  then  only,  is  he  con¬ 
sidered  fit  material  for  competition  with  well- 
trained  boys  and  girls  of  normal  vision.  And 
the  faa  that  he  better  than  holds  his  own  in 
severe  competition  shows  how  well  he  has 
reacted  to  his  lessons. 

After  admission  to  the  University  High 
School,  the  blind  boy  or  girl  is  subjected  to  a 
discipline  that  might  well  be  applied  to  all 
high  school  students.  For  ten  hours,  at  least, 
in  every  school  week,  the  student  must  not 
only  listen  to  selected  and  trained  readers  in 
all  academic  subjects  taken,  but  must  again 
undergo  severe  questioning  by  the  director,, 
and  show  a  clear  grasp  of  subject  matter  and 
method,  without  fuzzy  thinking  or  indis¬ 
criminate  and  uncritical  acceptance  of  opinion 
and  assertion.  Perhaps  there  is  a  bit  of  the 
ideal  in  this  picture,  but  most  of  our  advanced 
students  have  worked  on  a  very  high  plane  of 
scholarly  effort.  Habits  formed  in  high  school 
days  have  lasted  through  college  studies  and 
on  into  professional  life,  and  have  been  basic 
in  many  an  outstanding  success  in  law,  in 
teaching,  in  farming,  in  business  ventures,  and 
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even,  in  some  instances,  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

This  leads  to  the  second  part  of  what  must 
necessarily  be  a  brief  and  largely  undocu¬ 
mented  account,  namely,  the  direction  of 
studies  beyond  the  high  school  years.  In  this 
field,  a  law  providing  readers  for  blind  col¬ 
lege  and  university  students  at  state  expense 
has  been  of  great  help.  This  law  was  fostered 
in  1915  by  Dr.  Perry,  and  followed  the  gen¬ 
eral  model  of  the  first  law  of  its  kind  passed 
by  the  New  York  legislature  in  1907.  The 
provision  of  paid  reading  services  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $300  per  annum  per  blind  student  has 
enabled  many  to  take  collegiate  work  who 
otherwise  could  not  have  met  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  cxf>ense.  The  statutes  providing  aid  to  the 
needy  blind  have  likewise  aided  many  blind 
students  to  continue  studies  that  otherwise 
must  have  been  dropped  before  completion. 
Also,  certain  aids  for  books,  materials,  and 
tuition  under  various  provisions  for  vocational 
rehabilitation — local,  state  or  national — have 
helped  in  post-high-school  studies  in  a  great 
many  cases. 

But  more  than  these  extraneous  factors,  the 
provision  of  constant  and  intelligent  direction 
has  made  it  possible  fw  a  large  and  growing 
number  of  gifted  blind  persons  to  complete 
college  and  university  courses,  and  to  enter 
upon  successful  careers.  This  service  is  not 
compulsory,  but  practically  all  blind  students 
attending  higher  institutions  of  learning  in 
California  have  made  use  of  it  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  Those  who  have  not  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  service,  or  have  done  so  to  a 
negligible  degree,  have  generally  drifted  from 
fad  to  fancy,  and  lived  to  regret  their  un¬ 
charted  course.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
have  most  used  the  services  of  the  School  in 
higher  education  have  generally  found  their 
places  in  the  professions  and  other  occupa¬ 
tions.  A  list  of  the  really  successful  ones  is 
quite  impressive  and  is  highly  convincing  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  plan.  It  is  true  that  major 
supplements  are  required  for  the  less  gifted 
middle  and  lower  g^roups,  but  these  are  either 


now  supplied  or  in  the  process  of  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  major  principle  followed  in  this  higher 
guidance  is  that  a  blind  person,  in  order  to 
succeed  in  the  professions  and  other  higher 
“callings,”  must  not  only  work  harder  and 
more  intelligently  than  the  average,  but  must 
make  up  for  his  visual  deficiencies  by  aids  and 
devices  both  ingenious  and  unusual.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  blind  attorney,  in  case  work,  plead¬ 
ing,  and  cross-questioning,  must  prepare 
copious  notes  in  advance,  and  have  all  the 
pertinent  facts  literally  at  his  finger  tips.  One 
of  our  most  notable  lawyers,  the  late  Raymond 
Henderson,  was  a  constant  source  of  amaze¬ 
ment  to  fellow  attorneys,  not  only  by  reason 
of  his  vast  legal  erudition  and  his  brilliant 
oratory,  but  even  more  so  because  of  his  pains¬ 
taking  preparation  of  braille  notes,  and  his 
mastery  of  a  formidable  multiplicity  (rf  mi¬ 
nute  details.  He  taught  many  a  “seeing” 
lawyer  things  about  his  own  profession  that 
the  law  schools  never  mentioned.  Similarly,  in 
the  teaching  field,  Dr.  Jacobus  ten  Broek,  Dr. 
Louise  Wilber,  and  Miss  Frances  G.  d’Arcy, 
to  mention  only  three,  have  invented  teaching 
devices  and  shown  a  resourcefulness  that  arc 
the  envy  of  their  seeing  colleagues.  In  every 
case  the  motto  might  well  have  been  “Per 
aspera  ad  astra"  for  the  way  is  invariably 
beset  by  difficulties  that  would  discourage  and 
baffle  the  average  teacher. 

The  following  tabulations  will  show  in 
what  fields  our  general  guidance  program  in 
higher  education  has  functioned,  and  the 
number  of  students  who  were  involved.  No 
cases  are  given  where  the  major  training  has 
been  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation: 
Number  of  California  School  for  the 
Blind  alumni  entering  college  145 
Number  of  California  School  for  the 
Blind  alumni  graduated  from  col¬ 
lege  107 

Number  of  California  School  for  the 
Blind  alumni  taking  up  law 
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Number  of  California  School  for  the 
Blind  alumni  taking  up  teaching. .  14 
Number  of  California  School  for  the 
Blind  alumni  taking  up  chiropractic  13 
Number  of  California  School  for  the 
Blind  alumni  taking  up  osteopathy  4 
Number  of  California  School  for  the 
Blind  alumni  in  social  service* . .  12 

Number  of  California  School  for  the 
Blind  alumni  in  insurance .  2 


'Social  service  positions  in  state  and  county  govern¬ 
ments  are  obtained  in  public  competition  and  held  under 
civil  service  tenure. 


Note:  Figures  given  for  college  admissions,  et  cetera, 
are  for  period  1 896  to  present.  About  80  per  cent  for  the 
years  1923-1946.  None  are  included  who  did  not  at  some 
time  attend  the  California  School  for  the  Blind.  Many 
additional  students  from  day  classes  and  schools  in  other 
states  have  profited  by  our  guidance  programs.  The  total 
listed  by  Dr.  Perry  reaches  the  impressive  number  of  175. 


Number  of  California  School  for  the 
Blind  alumni  in  other  higher  call¬ 
ings  .  xo 

A  large  number  not  definitely  “placed”  in 
the  professions  are  self-supporting  or  are 
housewives. 

Higher  degrees  and  honors  held  by  Cali¬ 


fornia  School  for  the  Blind  alumni : 

Elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa .  10 

Elected  to  other  honor  societies .  4 

Granted  M.A .  8 

Granted  Ph.D. .  4 

Granted  Juris  Doctor  (J.D.) .  9 

Granted  Doctorate  in  Education .  i 

Holding,  or  having  held,  university 

teaching  positions .  4 

Pronxinent  and  successful  in  university 
coaching .  3 
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ery  I 

p„  ,  A  real  public  service  has  been  started  by 
ibly  I  WSAM,  Saginaw,  Michigan,  in  printing 
ind  I  braille  program  logs  for  the  blind. 

The  idea  was  born  when  Bob  Phillips, 
WSAM  manager,  drove  to  the  Saginaw 
,  in  [  branch  of  the  Michigan  Employment  Institute 
the  I  the  Blind  to  deliver  some  Victory  Bonds 
j  the  Institute  had  purchased  through  the 
has  :  station. 

the  He  happened  to  ask  Sam  Chelenets,  pur- 
]  chaser  of  the  bonds  and  sightless  supervisor 

of  the  rug-weaving  department,  how  he  was 
^  I  able  to  tell  what  programs  were  scheduled. 

I  “I  have  a  boy  come  in  and  read  them  to  me 
I  from  the  paper  once  a  day,”  Mr.  Chelenets 
y  explained. 

Immediately  Mr.  Phillips  contacted  Dr. 

p  Edward  L.  Collins,  blind  superintendent  of 


the  Institute,  and  suggested  the  use  of  braille 
presses  at  the  Institute  for  making  radio  logs. 

Dr.  Collins  enthusiastically  approved,  and 
by  November  9  the  first  log  appeared,  in 
time  to  celebrate  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
radio  industry. 

“To  WSAM’s  knowledge,”  Mr.  Phillips 
says,  “this  braille  edition  of  their  radio  pro¬ 
gram  schedules  is  the  first  to  be  printed. 
Copies  will  be  distributed  in  co-operation  with 
the  Michigan  State  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Stella  Mackie  to 
all  blind  men,  women  and  children  in  the 
WS AM-serviced  area.” 

Any  station  wishing  information  on  the 
service  is  invited  to  write  Mr.  Phillips. — 
From  Broadcasting,  Washington,  D.  C.,  issue 
of  November  26. 
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TRAINING  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE’S 
WAR-BLINDED  IN  INDIA 


UEUTENANT  COLONEL  SIR  CLUTHA  MACKENZIE,  G.C.M.G. 


From  time  to  time  Outlook^  for  the  Blind  has 
recorded  something  of  the  pioneering  of  St. 
Dunstan’s  training  for  India’s  gallant  blinded 
soldiers.  St.  Dunstan’s  did,  indeed,  set  out  to 
do  this  for  those  who  lost  their  sight  in  World 
War  I;  but  India  approaches  new  ideas  with 
supreme  caution  and  with  no  haste.  The  tiny 
home  in  the  remote  village  is  the  traditional 
refuge  for  the  sick  and  the  disabled.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  known,  too,  of  course,  that  blind 
men,  apart  from  reciting  religious  passages  in 
mosques  and  temples,  could  play  no  part  in 
human  affairs.  So  St.  Dunstan’s  handed  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  over  to  Government,  which 
contracted,  in  exchange,  to  pay  five  rupees  a 
month  to  the  blinded  men,  additional  to  their 
pensions. 

In  World  War  II  we  have  been  more  suc¬ 
cessful.  We  opened  our  Indian  St.  Dunstan’s 
with  8  men  in  July,  1943,  in  a  wooded  valley 
in  the  Himalayan  foothills.  Last  Saturday — 
I  write  in  November,  1945 — an  ambulance 
rolled  up  to  our  door  and  unloaded  two  poor, 
shattered  men,  back  from  nearly  four  years  as 
prisoners  of  war  in  Singapore.  These  two 
brought  the  number  in  training  to  the  hun¬ 
dred  mark  for  the  first  time.  Altogether  over 
two  hundred  cases  have  been  reported  to  us, 
of  whom  1 41  have  entered  our  portals.  Of  the 
40  who  have  left,  some  have  completed  train¬ 
ing  and  returned  to  their  villages;  about  20 
have  had  their  sight  restored  while  with  us; 
a  number  of  the  British  have  been  sent  on  to 
England;  and  a  few  have  failed  to  settle 
down  to  the  idea  of  taking  training.  This  last 
group  includes  men  who  hold  over-strongly 


the  accepted  belief  that  their  blindness  is  due 
to  crimes  committed  against  the  gods  in  a 
previous  life,  and  that  it  is  wrong  on  their 
part  to  seek  to  avoid  the  full  penalties  of  the 
curse  which  has  come  upon  them. 

Strange  sounds  drift  in  at  my  study  window 
as  I  write  this  account.  Rhythmic  tom-tom- 
ings  float  up  from  the  Gurkha  barrack  be^ 
yond  the  guava  trees.  In  a  courtyard  behind 
the  office  building,  the  Sikhs  are  sitting  in  a 
circle,  cross-legged  on  the  ground,  chanting 
their  evening  prayers.  From  the  verandah  (rf 
another  barrack  come  the  rather  discordant 
wails  of  a  Hindu,  accompanying  himself  with 
a  mournful  melody  on  the  Indian  version  of 
the  piano-accordion.  On  my  other  side,  in  the 
recreation  room,  a  radio  is  blaring  forth  a 
popular  Hindustani  cinema  song.  A  couple 
of  Africans  are  apparently  leaning  on  the 
guide-rail  opposite  my  windows,  joking  away 
in  Twi  or  some  other  Gold  Coast  lingo.  It  is 
amazing  how  well  they  all  get  on.  Leaving 
dialects  out  of  the  question,  our  men  repre¬ 
sent  eighteen  mother-tongues;  and,  if  we  omit 
such  trifling  distinctions  as  Catholic  and  Prot¬ 
estant,  Sunni  and  Shia,  Brahmin  and  outcast, 
they  worship  or  placate  God,  or  gods,  per 
medium  of  six  of  the  world’s  major  religions 
— Christian,  Hindu,  Mohammedan,  Sikh, 
Buddhist,  and  Animist;  while  our  ethnologi¬ 
cal  picture  gallery  presents  Aryan,  Semitic, 
Mongolian,  Dravidian,  and  Negroid  in  ample 
variety.  Last  Sunday  three  blinded  Africans 
were  brought  home  in  an  army  police  truck, 
somewhat  battered  and  bleeding.  They  had 
insisted  on  invading  an  evil  quarter  of  the 
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bazaar  against  the  orders  trf  a  Gurkha  picket 
which,  with  African  excitability  they  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  fight. 

Taken  by  and  large,  they  are  a  grand  lot  of 
men.  Each  one  is  a  study,  with  all  the  con¬ 
trasts  of  background,  customs,  and  sense  of 
values,  his  place  in  the  scale  of  civilisation, 
and  his  reaction  to  his  wounds  and  his  train¬ 
ing.  There  is  the  sweeper  (the  Hindu  out¬ 
cast),  who  has  followed  the  army  in  danger¬ 
ous  places  attending  to  its  sanitary  needs.  He 
has  stumbled  on  a  landmine,  or  a  German 
bomber  caught  him.  One  is  kind  to  him,  but 
alas,  the  kinder  one  is,  the  more  he  asks;  and 
he  doesn’t  know  when  to  stop  asking. 

Judging  from  the  home  troubles  most  of 
the  Indians  ask  us  to  solve  for  them  soon  after 
their  arrival,  the  village  is  a  quarrelsome 
place.  Thus  run  their  petitions: 

“I  humbly  bring  to  Your  Honor’s  notice 
that  Pracashan  Singh  is  a  bad  man.  When 
my  father  sows  his  crops,  this  man  and  his 
brothers  bring  their  plough  and  ruin  it  .  . 

“Mahommed  Khan  and  his  friends  try  to 
make  trouble  for  me  about  my  wife.  First 
they  told  her  news  had  come  I  was  killed, 
and  that  she  should  come  away  with  them. 
Now  they  say  that  I  am  a  blind  man  and  so 
no  use  at  all  to  her,  and  she  must  leave 

•V..  ” 

me. . . 

“The  Zanindar,  who  is  a  rich  man,  sold  me 
land  for  eight  hundred  rupees  and  said  he 
would  give  me  a  receipt  and  a  deed;  but  he 
never  did,  and  then  sold  the  land  to  another. 
When  I  took  it  to  the  Court,  he  swore  he  had 
never  sold  me  the  land,  and  I  had  nothing  to 
prove  it.  As  he  is  a  rich  man,  my  friends  were 
frightened  to  give  witness  for  me  .  .  .” 

“Sohen  Singh  puts  poison  in  my  well  to  try 
to  kill  us  because  he  is  a  dacoit,  and  I  told  the 
Police . . .” 

Some  of  these  home  affairs  become  a  trifle 
complicated.  Ali  Khan,  who  had  not  been 
home  since  he  had  enlisted  two  years  before, 
lodged  a  petition  one  day  for  a  large  grant  to 
meet  marriage  expenses — red  satins,  gold  and 


silver  ornaments,  and  a  lump  sum  for  the 
girl’s  parents. 

“But,  Ali  Khan,’’  I  said,  “you  are  already 
married,  so  you  have  told  me;  and  you  can’t 
afford  to  keep  two  wives!” 

“Yes,  Sahib,  it  is  true  I  was  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Khan  Sherif ;  and  I  am  too  poor  a 
man  to  keep  a  second  wife.  It  is  my  brothers 
who  have  written  saying  that  they  have  ar¬ 
ranged  a  new  marriage  for  me  to  the  daughter 
of  Fasil  Khan;  and  this,”  he  added  without 
emotion,  “must  mean  that  my  first  wife  is 
dead.” 

Our  contract  with  the  soldier  is  that  we  will 
train  him,  and,  when  training  is  finished,  we 
will  equip  him  for  his  trade,  see  to  his  hous¬ 
ing,  marriage  and  land  affairs,  and  do  our 
best  to  keep  an  eye  on  his  welfare  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  Aftercare  is  a  “headache.”  It 
is  the  devil’s  own  job  to  find  anyone  in  the 
villages  whose  general  attitude  towards  his 
fellow  human  beings  allows  of  him  doing  a 
really  reliable  job  for  the  community.  We 
asked  a  local  official  to  supervise  the  building 
of  a  small  workshop  for  one  of  our  weavers  in 
his  village.  After  three  months  of  deliberation, 
he  quoted  a  sum  of  i,6oo  rupees.  This  was  a 
colossal  overcharge,  and  we  told  him  so.  He 
wrote  back  to  say  that  1,200  rupees  would  do 
equally  well;  we  countered  by  saying  that  in 
our  view,  800  was  ample;  and  he  replied  that 
this  was  O.K.  with  him,  so  please  send  the 
money  along  and  he  would  see  about  it.  This 
occupied  nine  months. 

Of  course,  we  ask  hopefully  for  specifica¬ 
tions  and  sketch  plans;  and,  if  we  are  lucky, 
we  achieve  something  vague,  written  in  an 
indecipherable  vernacular,  that  the  roof  will 
be  wood,  and  the  walls  of  brick;  but  whether 
burnt  or  dried-mud  brick,  is  not  stated.  We 
don’t  dash  off  to  look  into  the  job  ourselves. 
For  one  thing  two  days  in  train,  and  three 
on  foot,  with  no  quarters  or  food  suitable  to 
a  European,  are  apt  to  be  wasteful  of  time  and 
temper.  The  job,  you  were  led  to  understand, 
would  be  finished  in  November.  You  have 
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gone  in  February,  only  to  find  that  the  bricks 
haven’t  been  ordered  yet.  But  we  persevere, 
trusting  that  “our  object  all  sublime,  we  will 
achieve  in  time.”  We  are  finding  good  fel¬ 
lows,  missionaries,  government  servants  and 
others,  who  will  act  for  us;  but  it  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  patience. 

One  gets  these  cheerful  little  factors  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  smooth  course  of  training: 
Indra  Bahadur  Pun  enters  my  study,  salutes 
smartly,  and  says  he  wants  to  return  to  his 
home  with  his  family. 

“But,  Indra,  I  thought  you  were  all  very 
happy  here,  and  you  are  getting  on  so  well 
with  your  spinning  and  rope  work — only  an¬ 
other  two  months  and  you  will  be  through.” 

“I  know.  Sahib.  I  am  quite  happy  here.  It  is 
a  good  place,  and  I  do  not  want  to  go.  It  is 
the  gods  in  my  house  in  the  village  who  are 
angry  at  the  house  being  empty  so  long.  They 
are  giving  my  wife  fever  here  and  my  child 
sore  places.  They  say  they  have  been  neglected 
in  a  cold  house  too  long,  and  that  I  must  come 
home.” 

I  came  back  from. tour  two  months  ago  to 
find  the  whole  place  in  a  panic.  Ghosts  had 
come,  manifesting  themselves  by  throwing 
pebbles  on  the  roofs  and  at  the  windows  of 
the  quarters  from  about  ten  at  night  until  two 
or  three  in  the  morning.  They  rattled  at  the 
doors,  tapped  at  the  windows,  and  even  threw 
pebbles  into  the  rooms,  doors  and  windows 
of  which  were  firmly  closed.  The  effect  of 
such  happenings  on  superstitious  people  is 
not  happy — when  they  are  blind  as  well,  the 
effect  is  disastrous.  Our  night-watchmen  were 
told  to  take  all  steps  possible  to  find  out  the 
creators  of  this  trouble.  Carrying  lanterns, 
coughing  loudly,  and  rattling  sticks,  they  were 
singularly  unsuccessful  in  detecting  any 
evilly  disposed  persons  on  the  premises,  but 
the  making  of  arrangements  to  post  armed 
Gurkha  sentries  in  commanding  positions  and 
among  the  trees  apparently  created  an  at¬ 
mosphere  uncongenial  to  ghosts,  and  the 
trouble  stopped. 


Of  course,  in  other  respects,  our  show  has 
much  the  same  trimmings  as  any  other  place 
for  the  blind.  Braille,  typing,  and  English 
classes;  music,  knitting,  and  games  for  most 
of  the  men;  and  the  trades,  of  which  village 
weaving  forms  the  main  background — ^wd>- 
bing,  which  answers  for  springs  in  the  Indian 
bed;  blankets,  towels,  sheeting,  shirting,  dhoti 
and  sari  cloth,  and  floor  matting;  door  mats, 
basketware,  rope-making,  and  the  spinning 
and  carding  of  wool  from  the  raw.  Subject  to’ 
wounds,  age,  and  health,  our  trainees  are 
quick  learners  of  the  manual  arts;  and  those 
with  a  reasonably  sound  literary  education 
behind  them  have  been  quick,  too,  at  braille 
and  typing.  We  have  just  had  a  crew  of  nine 
here  for  over  a  week  shooting  a  film  of  St. 
Dun.stan’s  story.  For  natural  effect,  they  in¬ 
sisted  on  one  of  our  blinded  chaps  playing 
the  hero  role.  Havildar  (which  means  “ser¬ 
geant”)  Chandra  Nair,  totally  blind,  played 
it.  He  came  fifteen  months  ago,  of  which  he 
has  had  three  at  home;  and  in  that  time  he 
has  become  a  first-class  typist,  reads  braille  in 
three  codes  and  languages;  knits  beautifully, 
weaves  blankets,  and  makes  baskets.  He  is  our 
stores  clerk,  keeping  all  his  records  in  braille 
and  in  typescript.  He  was  a  wild-looking  lad 
for  his  first  three  months,  for,  when  he  was 
wounded,  he  took  an  oath  not  to  cut  a  hair 
of  his  body  until  he  had  bathed  in  the  sacred 
waters  in  the  shrine  of  Subrahmnya  in  Ma¬ 
dras;  but  today  one  would  travel  a  long  way 
to  find  a  smarter,  more  capable  young  blind 
fellow  than  Chandra. 

The  proportion  of  heavy  double  disabilities 
among  our  men  seems  high.  Apart  from 
total  blindness,  three  have  lost  both  their 
arms;  and  one  of  our  British  officers,  with  the 
same  severe  wounds,  spent  three  months  with 
us  before  going  on  to  St.  Dunstan  s  in  Eng¬ 
land.  From  there  he  now  types  us  perfectly 
written  letters  on  St.  Dunstan’s  specially  de¬ 
signed  armless  men’s  typewriter.  Six  men  have 
lost  one  arm,  three  a  leg  each,  half-a-dozen 
more  can  only  muster  from  one  to  five  useful 
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fingers  between  their  two  hands;  and  there 
are  those,  too,  who  have  had  terrible  cracks 
on  the  head,  and  have  chunks  of  skull  missing. 
Somehow  we  seem  to  fit  most  of  them  into 
doing  something. 

Night  has  fallen  now;  Sikhs  and  Africans 
have  gone  indoors  from  the  chill  air;  hut 
chanting  of  songs,  a  plaintive  melody  on 


strings,  and  the  beating  of  the  skin  drums 
mingle  in  the  still  air  below  the  stars.  There  is 
a  tranquil  sense  of  the  day’s  work  done,  of 
contentment,  and  of  unhurried  restfulness. 
The  fatigues,  the  heat,  the  cold,  the  sweat  of 
African  deserts,  Italian  valleys,  and  the  grim 
jungles  of  Burma  and  Malaya  lie  forgotten: 
here  is  sanctuary. 


BLINDNESS  MUST  BE  REPORTED  IN  NEW  YORK 


In  accordance  with  a  recent  amendment  to 
the  Act  creating  the  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  all  cases  of  legal  blind¬ 
ness  in  New  York  State  must  now  be  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  of  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  It  is  now 
the  duty  of  every  health  and  social  agency, 
attending  or  consulting  physician  or  nurse,  to 
report  to  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
in  writing,  the  name,  age,  and  residence  of 
persons  who  are  blind  within  the  definition 
of  blindness,  and  to  furnish  such  additional 
information  as  the  Commission  shall  request 
for  registration  or  prevention  of  blindness. 

This  law  supplements  the  mandated  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Section  8774,  Title  24,  Chapter  3,  of  the  Un¬ 
consolidated  Laws  to  maintain  a  complete 
register  of  the  blind  in  the  State  of  New  York 
which  shall  describe  the  condition,  cause  of 
blindness,  capacity  for  education,  and  indus¬ 
trial  training  of  each,  with  such  other  facts 
as  may  seem  to  the  Commission  to  be  of 
value. 

Data  as  required  by  the  Commission  for  the 


Blind  will  further  the  State’s  effort  to  prevent 
blindness  through  a  comprehensive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  facts  relative  to  the  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness.  This  information  will  also  aid  in  the 
earlier  recognition  and  detection  of  cases 
where  remedial  measures  for  restoration  of 
vision  are  still  possible.  Likewise,  those  who 
may  desire  the  services  of  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind  will  be  benefited  through  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  opportunities  available  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

Legal  blindness  is  defined  as  total  blindness, 
or  impaired  vision  of  not  more  than  20/200 
visual  acuity  in  the  better  eye,  and  for  whom 
diagnosis  and  medical  findings  show  that 
vision  cannot  be  improved  to  better  than  20/ 
200,  or  has  loss  of  vision  due  wholly  or 
in  part  to  impairment  of  field  vision,  or  to 
other  factors  which  affect  the  usefulness  of 
vision  to  a  like  degree. 

Apparent  blindness  should  also  be  reported, 
even  though  not  based  on  an  eye  examination. 

Blanks  for  reporting  cases  of  blindness  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  205  East  42  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Nevis  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blina 


A  panel  discussion  on  the  possibilities  of 
opening  up  laboratory  courses  in  the  sciences 
was  held  in  the  Helen  Keller  Room  at  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  on 
Thursday,  February  7.  Representatives  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Columbia 
University,  and  New  York  University  were 
present,  covering  biology,  chemistry,  and 
physics.  The  point  of  view  of  the  blind  was 
presented  by  a  science  professor,  a  research 
engineer,  an  electronics  expert,  an  industrial 
engineer,  a  physiotherapist,  and  a  psychologist 
— all  blind — and  by  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Foundation. 

While  definite  conclusions  were  not 
reached,  it  was  agreed,  in  principle,  that  blind 
students  can  successfully  and  profitably  com¬ 
plete  laboratory  courses  in  all  the  sciences,  at 
least  in  the  less  advanced  stages.  Procedures 
were  established  for  handling  each  individual 
case  as  it  comes  up. 
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In  furtherance  of  the  program,  the  Techni¬ 
cal  Research  Department  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  would  welcome 
comments  and  suggestions  from  students  or 
educators,  or  from  graduates  in  the  sciences. 

A  simplified  tape  measure,  employing  paper 
staples  as  markers,  is  in  production  by  the 
Technical  Research  Department  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  first  inch 
is  marked  off  in  quarters,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  measure  is  marked  in  inches.  Staplers 
at  right  angles  to  the  markers  are  used  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  feet — one  cross-staple  at  one  foot, 
two  at  two,  and  so  on.  The  over-all  length  of 
the  measure  is  five  feet.  There  is,  at  present, 
a  serious  shortage  of  material  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  such  measures,  but  while  the  pres¬ 
ent  supply  holds  out,  the  price  is  50^,  post¬ 
paid. 

A  recently  announced  soldering  iron  has 
interest  for  those  who  find  it  difficult  to 
manipulate  ordinary  soldering  irons.  The 
feature  which  distinguishes  this  particular 
device  is  that  it  heats  up  in  ten  seconds,  and 
cools  off  in  a  fraction  of  a  minute.  This  en¬ 
ables  the  workman  to  start  each  soldering 
operation  with  a  cold  iron.  The  element 
which  heats  is  a  small  loop  of  wire,  which  can 
be  shaped  to  fit  the  particular  operation.  By 
using  split  solder-washers,  the  operator  can 
control  the  amount  of  solder  used  on  each 
type  of  joint.  Shaped  like  an  oversized  re¬ 
volver,  the  iron  is  somewhat  heavier  than 
standard  models.  A  trigger  is  used  to  turn 
the  current  on  and  off.  A  special  price  of  $12 
has  been  secured  for  blind  purchasers.  This 
does  not  include  shipping  charges. 
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BLIND  WORKERS  REVEALED 
IN  UNIQUE  ROLE 

One  of  the  hidden  dramas  of  the  war  was 
revealed  recently  by  Brigadier  General  Leo¬ 
nard  H.  Sims,  U.S.A.,  director  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment  Office  of  Dependency  Benefits,  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  who  told  of  the  unique 
role  played  by  a  group  of  sightless  workers 
in  the  mass  production  and  disbursement  of 
over  210  million  checks  for  soldiers’  depend¬ 
ents. 

“These  blind  workers  performed  a  vital 
service  for  16  million  members  of  soldiers’ 
families,”  says  General  Sims,  “and  the  ma¬ 
terial  with  which  they  worked  was  a  top  mili¬ 
tary  secret  of  the  war. 

“The  production  line  on  which  these  sight¬ 
less  men  and  women  worked  in  a  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  in  Endicott,  New  York,  is  the  sole 
producer  of  a  product  essential  to  the  security 
of  soldiers’  families.  It  is  a  small  stencil  card 
into  which  are  cut  the  name  and  address  of 
the  payee  of  an  ODB  check.  Without  this 
card,  the  all-important  family  allowance  and 
Class  E  allotment  checks  could  not  be  written 
on  the  check-writing  machines  used  by  the 
ODB.  (That  agency,  incidentally,  is  an  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  Office  of  the  Fiscal  Director, 
Headquarters,  Army  Service  Forces,  which 
administers  soldiers’  benefits  for  the  entire 
Army.  It  is  also  the  largest  single  check-writ¬ 
ing  installation  in  the  world.) 

“The  tissue-thin  but  rugged  paper  of  the 
stencil,  into  which  the  name  and  address  are 
cut,  was  the  only  type  of  paper  which  could 
be  used  successfully  over  and  over  again  for 
mass  check  writing,  the  ODB  Director  ex¬ 
plained.  At  the  time  the  United  States  en¬ 
tered  the  war,  it  was  produced  by  one  nation 
alone — Japan.  This  paper,  known  as  Yoshina 
tissue,  and  made  of  mulberry  fibres,  is  the  ma¬ 
terial  which  the  sensitive  fingers  of  the  blind 
guided  through  machines  with  consummate 
skill,  affixing  it  to  the  all-important  stencil 
cards. 


“The  manner  in  which  the  blind  assist  in 
preparing  this  stencil  card  makes  interesting 
reading.  In  the  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  factory,  the  huge  rolls  of  paper  stock  for 
this  card  are  automatically  slit  to  slightly 
more  than  twice  the  finished  length.  A  special 
press  then  cuts  the  stock,  scores  the  center  for 
accurate  folding,  puts  a  blue-eyed  stripe  on 
the  paper  to  indicate  it  is  for  ODB  (because 
ODB  has  its  own  stock  of  tissue  p>aper),  and 
punches  out  the  window  on  each  half  of  the 
card. 

“The  punched  and  scored  stock  is  then  fed 
through  rollers  which  apply  glue  to  the  en¬ 
tire  card.  This  feeding  operation  is  repetitive, 
but  requires  perfect  timing.  And  that  is  where 
the  manual  dexterity  of  sightless  workers 
proves  itself.  With  exact  precision  and  on  the 
split  second,  the  paper  stock  is  fed  to  the  huge 
press  by  the  hands  of  the  blind.  Their  agile 
fingers  also  fold  the  card  on  the  scored  line 
so  that  the  tissue  is  between  the  two  halves  of 
the  card.  Then,  with  the  swiftness  of  long 
practice,  they  pass  it  through  a  set  of  rollers 
which  firmly  fix  the  card  and  the  tissue  in 
place. 

“The  diligence  and  aptitude  of  the  blind 
IBM  employees,  working  in  cenaperation  with 
employees  with  good  vision,  has  been  highly 
productive.  More  than  70,000  cards  are  pre¬ 
pared  every  day.  The  majority  of  these  are 
used  by  the  ODB. 

“More  than  eight  million  stencil  cards  were 
used  in  the  original  establishment  of  ODB 
accounts.  New  family  allowance  and  Class  E 
allotment-of-pay  accounts,  plus  changes  in 
existing  accounts  (such  as  marriage,  birth, 
death,  divorce,  or  change  of  address  of  de¬ 
pendents)  necessitated  the  use  of  about  a  mil¬ 
lion  stencil  cards  every  month  throughout  the 
war.  Unless  there  is  a  change  of  address  or 
some  change  in  family  circumstances  which 
affect  the  amounts  of  the  checks,  the  stencil 
cards  are  used  month  after  month.  Therefore 
the  tissue  paper  used  in  the  window  part  of  the 
stencil  card  must  be  tough  and  resilient.  To 
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make  it  thirty  pounds  tensile  strength,  two 
sheets  of  Yoshina  tissue  are  laminated  to¬ 
gether.  These  double  sheets  are  i8  x  19  inches, 
and  provide  thirty-six  small  inserts  for  the 
cards. 

“During  the  war,  with  the  source  of  supply 
cut  off,  the  ODB,  of  course,  guarded  jealously 
the  supplies  of  Yoshina  tissue  which  had  to 
last  an  indefinite  number  of  months  or  years. 
And  naturally,  too,  nothing  was  said  during 
the  war  about  the  delicate  operations  per¬ 
formed  by  the  small  group  of  workers  in  the 
Endicott  plant. 

“When  you  consider  that  ODB  adminis¬ 
tered  well  over  8  million  accounts  for  soldiers’ 
families  during  the  war,  and  in  addition, 
processed  three  and  a  quarter  million  changes 
of  address — each  of  which  necessitated  cut¬ 
ting  a  new  stencil  before  checks  could  be  dis¬ 
bursed — you  begin  to  see  how  important  was 
the  work  performed  by  the  little  known  group 
of  workers.  They  can  indeed  feel  today  that 
their  service  was  vital  to  the  war  effort.” 

General  Sims  further  revealed  that  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  the  ODB  moved  fast  to 
assure  an  adequate  supply  of  the  precious 
Yoshina  tissue  for  the  vast  number  of  accounts 
the  Director  and  his  force  anticipated  as  the 
Army  grew  to  peak  strength. 

The  ODB,  through  War  Department  con¬ 
tracts,  together  with  the  Navy  and  Treasury 
Departments,  bought  the  entire  supply  of  this 
tissue  available  in  the  U.S.A.  But,  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  stroke,  the  buyers  were  driven  to 
moves  that  would  put  a  Yankee  horse-trader 
to  blush.  Fortunately,  the  supply  has  lasted 
throughout  the  war.  Needless  to  say,  ODB’s 
supply,  carefully  doled  out  by  the  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps  of  the  Army,  has  been  carefully 
guarded. 

“Very  few  people,  indeed,  knew  of  the 
group  of  blind  workers  whose  sensitive  fin¬ 
gers  handled  this  precious  tissue  in  producing 
the  ‘Sparkplug’  of  ODB’s  check  writing  opera¬ 
tions,”  General  Sims  pointed  out. 

“But  for  the  diligence  and  aptitude  of  the 


blind  workers,  and  the  delicate  and  irrefJace- 1 
able  material  with  which  they  worked,  the  | 
postman  would  not  ‘ring  once’  each  month  ] 
for  millions  of  wives,  mothers  and  children  i 
of  our  soldiers.” 


LIGHT  FOR  THE  BLIND  ] 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  of  | 
Brooklyn  has  just  completed  the  installation  [ 
of  a  scientifically  adjusted  system  of  lighting  1 
designed  to  bring  “light”  to  the  blind  work-  I 
men  in  its  plants  at  520  Gates  Avenue  and  j 
1000  Atlantic  Avenue.  1 

Providing  light  for  the  blind  may  seem  un¬ 
necessary  to  the  layman.  What  is  not  usually  ! 
understood  is  that  most  “blind”  p>eople  have  i 
some  remaining  vision.  This  vision  may  con¬ 
sist  merely  of  light  perception,  or  it  may  in-  j 
elude  object  perception.  These  people  use  what  ] 
vision  they  have,  regardless  of  strain.  j 

For  this  reason,  the  Trustees  of  the  Indus-  j 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind  authorized  a  series 
of  studies  more  than  two  years  ago  to  dc-  | 
termine  what  lighting  would  provide  the  best  ■ 
“seeability”  for  those  of  its  people  classified  as 
blind,  but  having  remaining  vision,  and  best  1 
conserve  for  them  this  priceless  gift.  As  a  re-  [ 
suit,  a  system  of  matching  colors  and  high  j 
levels  of  illumination  have  been  introduced  1 
throughout  the  factory  buildings.  Fluorescent  \ 
light  is  diffused  against  a  vista  green  back-  ! 
ground.  All  moving  parts,  movable  objects, 
or  danger  spots,  including  stair  rails,  arc 
painted  orange,  one  of  the  most  easily  visible 
of  all  colors,  to  provide  focal  color  points 
where  they  are  most  necessary. 

In  one  shop  where  twenty-three  men  with 
remaining  vision  are  employed,  all  found  the 
new  light  an  advantage.  One  says:  “This 
light  is  a  blessing.  I  don’t  bump  into  things 
any  more.”  Another  remarks:  “This  light  is 
as  good  as  daylight.  It’s  really  cheerful  here 
now.” 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  managing  director  of  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  says  that  the 
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fluorescent  lighting  and  matching  color 
scheme  has  improved  morale  and  increased 
production. 

“It  is  our  policy,”  he  says,  “to  improve  con¬ 
tinuously  the  working  conditions  for  our 
blind  people.” _ 

THAT  WORD  “BLIND”- 
TO  USE  OR  NOT  TO  USE 

In  the  December  15,  1945,  issue  of  The 
Lantern,  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  director  of  Per¬ 
kins  Institution,  has  an  interesting  editorial  in 
which  he  comments  on  the  fact  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  growing  distaste  for  the  word 
“blind”  as  a  part  of  the  name  for  special 
schools  for  those  who,  while  they  may  not  be 
blind  in  the  common  interpretation  of  that 
word,  do  fall  within  the  technical  definition 
of  blindness. 

“Much  of  the  distaste,”  says  Dr.  Farrell, 
“arises  from  the  fact  that  people  are  reading 
into  the  term  ‘blind’  connotations  which  they 
dislike,  associations  to  which  they  object,  such 
as  mendicancy,  mannerisms,  and  a  disability 
to  which  they  react  unfavorably.  Our  inclina¬ 
tion  is  to  stick  to  the  old  word  and  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  we  were  created  to  help 
the  blind.  For  them  we  exist.  Instead  of 
changing  names,  let  us  resolve  to  make  the 
term  ‘blind’  stand  for  the  attributes  which  we 
can  uphold  and  support.  Let  us  strengthen 
our  programs  of  education  and  assistance  so 
that  the  blind  can  become  assured  and  at¬ 
tractive,  and  examples  of  achievement  and 
success  which  the  world  can  admire  and  ap¬ 
plaud.  Blindness  and  all  its  tragic  conse¬ 
quences  we  must  strive  to  prevent;  but  let  us 
make  the  blind  so  worthy  that  we  can  be 
proud  of  that  term  as  applied  either  to  indi¬ 
viduals  or  to  schools.” 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY 
OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BUND 

Page  /.  The  Library  of  Congress — Books  for 
the  Adult  Blind;  Xenophon  P.  Smith  has  been 
appointed  director. 


RADIO  NOTES 

“The  Columbia  Workshop”,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  best-known  proving  grounds  for 
development  of  new  concepts,  techniques,  and 
personalities  in  radio  as  a  creative  art,  re¬ 
sumed  its  weekly  broadcasts  on  February  2 
over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  Nor¬ 
man  Corwin,  the  Workshop’s  most  distin¬ 
guished  alumnus,  postponed  a  West  Coast 
commitment  in  order  to  direct  the  first  broad¬ 
cast.  The  new  series,  under  the  supervision  of 
Robert  J.  Landry,  director  of  CBS’  Division 
of  Program  Writing,  will  welcome  original 
material  from  unknown  writers  of  promise,  as 
well  as  from  established  ones. 

The  range  erf  subject  matter  will  be  virtually 
without  limit,  as  was  the  earlier  Workshop’s, 
giving  free  scope  to  original  dramas,  adapta¬ 
tions,  novelties,  verse  drama,  fantasy,  comedy, 
and  other  literary  forms  adaptable  to  radio. 

“The  Workshop  is  wide  open  to  ideas  and 
‘outsiders,’  ”  Mr.  Taylor  said  in  making  the 
announcement.  “Different  directors  will  be 
assigned  each  week,  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  scrips  selected.  It  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Worksht^  concept  to  experiment 
with  new  styles,  techniques,  and  formats,  and 
we  hope,  by  doing  so,  to  contribute  further  to 
radio’s  already  broad  creative  scop)e.” 


READING  TO  BUND 
GOOD  STAGE  TRAINING 
According  to  an  article  in  Ught,  Edward 
Arnold,  famous  motion  picture  star,  has  had 
a  lifelong  interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
blind.  His  own  father  was  sightless,  and  Mr. 
Arnold  is  quoted  as  saying:  “Any  success  I 
have  had  as  an  actor,  I  feel  I  owe  to  my 
father.  I  used  to  read  to  him  by  the  hour,  and 
he  trained  me  to  enunciate  clearly  and  read 
aloud  with  expression.” 

Among  the  many  roles  in  which  Mr.  Arnold 
has  appeared  on  the  screen  is  that  of  Duncan 
MacLain,  the  blind  detective. 


FROM  THE  PUBLIC  PRINTS  .  .  . 


So  that  the  outstanding  achievements  and 
good  deeds  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Chicago  area  may  not  go  unrecognized,  The 
Chicago  Sun  each  day  pays  tribute  to  an.  in¬ 
dividual  for  his  or  her  good  works  in  a 
feature  called  “The  Sun  Salutes.”  The  indi¬ 
vidual  chosen  for  this  honor  in  the  issue  of 
January  5,  is  John  B.  Curtis,  blind  educator, 
whose  name  is  already  well  known  to  readers 
of  the  Outlool{.  Mr.  Curtis,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  was  1945  winner  of  the  Migel  Medal, 
presented  annually  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  to  some  man  or  woman  ad¬ 
judged  to  have  rendered  “outstanding  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  blind.” 

Philip  J.  Dumbleton,  blind  attorney  of 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  has  opened  his  own  law 
office  in  that  city,  according  to  an  item  in  the 
Madison  Journal  of  January  2.  Referring  to 
Mr,  Dumbleton’s  venture,  the  Journal  says: 
“Entering  the  law  practice  is  the  culmination 
of  the  ambitions  of  a  man  who  refused  to  be 
licked  when  blindness  overtook  him  as  a 
child.  He  not  only  put  himself  through  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  law  school,  but  is 
now  owner  of  two  Madison  beauty  parlors.” 
Mr.  Dumbleton  is  married  to  a  medical  tech¬ 
nician  at  Wisconsin  General  Hospital.  The 
two  met  when  both  were  students  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  were  married  in  1943. 

A  fund  begun  by  The  Hudson  Dispatch, 
daily  paper  published  in  Union  City,  N.  J.  “to 
benefit  seven  Hudson  and  Bergen  County 
soldiers  blinded  in  World  War  II”  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  $50,000,  according  to  an  announcement 
made  by  the  editor  of  the  Dispatch  on  Jan¬ 
uary  12.  Thirty  thousand  donations  have  been 
received  from  the  two-county  area. 


The  San  Antonio  Recorder  in  its  issue 
of  December  ii,  1945,  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  to  date,  1,048  braille  watches  have 
been  given  to  blinded  servicemen  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


In  its  short  feature,  “The  Role  I  Liked 
Best.  .  .”  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  pub¬ 
lished,  in  its  issue  of  January  9,  a  statement 
by  John  Garfield,  in  which  that  actor  declares 
that  his  favorite  role  to  date  is  that  of  A1 
Schmidt,  in  the  picture,  “Pride  of  the  Ma¬ 
rines.”  This  picture,  as  most  readers  know, 
tells  the  story  of  a  blinded  marine  and  his 
struggle  to  adjust  himself  to  everyday  living, 
and  to  work  out  a  happy  conclusion  to  a  ro¬ 
mance  which,  for  a  time,  seemed  doomed.  Mr. 
Garfield  says  that  in  order  to  portray  the 
character  honestly  and  with  understanding,  he 
stayed  at  A1  Schmidt’s  home  for  a  month. 
“After  I  got  to  know  A1  well,”  says  the  actor, 
“I  felt  it  was  not  only  an  honor  to  imper 
sonate  him  on  the  screen,  but  was  also  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  of  some  help  to  the  veterans 
like  him,  and  to  their  families  and  their  sweet 
hearts.  For  the  problems  A1  faced  in  real  life, 
as  well  as  in  the  movie,  are  the  problems  that 
thousands  of  men  face  today  when  they  come 
back  to  civilian  life.  It  seemed  to  me  impor 
tant,  first,  to  make  the  movie-going  public 
appreciate  and  remember  that  for  disabled 
veterans  the  great  struggle  didn’t  end  with  the 
coming  of  peace;  and  second,  to  accent  the 
optimistic  fact  that  the  same  courage  and  in 
telligence  which  licked  the  enemy  can  help 
bring  these  broken  heroes  through  to  the 
enduring  happiness  they  deserve.”  (This  ex 
cerpt  is  reprinted  by  special  permission  of 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Copyright  1946, 
by  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company) . 


APPOINTMENTS 


APPOINTMENTS 


The  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  on 
January  3,  appointed  to  its  Board  the  Rever¬ 
end  Daniel  J.  Uhlman,  pastor  of  Trinity 
Lutheran  Church,  at  Springfield.  This  makes 
Mr.  Uhlman  the  first  sightless  person  ever  to 
be  appointed  to  the  Ohio  Board.  The  new 
appointee,  who  is  56  years  of  age,  attended 
the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  and  is  a 
graduate  of  Wittenberg  College  and  Hamma 
Divinity  School.  He  served  for  four  years  as 
field  secretary  for  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  and  since  September  i,  1941,  has  served 
as  case  worker  with  the  Clark  County  Bureau 
of  Aid  to  the  Blind.  He  organized  the  Spring- 
field  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Blind,  and  has  served  as  its  executive  director 
since  its  beginning.  Mr.  Uhlman  has  been  in 
the  ministry  since  1921,  and  has  served  his 
present  pastorate  for  more  than  sixteen  years. 
He  is  also  chaplain  of  the  Springfield  Lions 
Club,  of  which  he  has  been  a  member  for  the 
past  ten  years.  His  affiliations  with  other 
organizations  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind 
include  membership  in  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind;  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  The  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work;  and  the  Ohio 
Welfare  Conference. 


NECROLOGY 


Miss  Lucille  M.  Hart,  for  thirteen  years  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  New  York  Catholic 
Charities,  died  on  December  21.  She  was  rec¬ 
ognized  nationally  and  locally  as  an  authority 
on  social  welfare  and  social  legislation,  and 
had  served  at  the  New  York  Catholic  Chari¬ 
ties  since  1932  as  legal  consultant.  She  was 
active  in  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 


Charities,  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  and  the  New  York  Conference  of 
Social  Work;  and  was  also  associated  with 
many  committees  of  the  Welfare  Council  in 
New  York  City.  Since  1935,  she  had  lectured 
on  social  work  and  law  at  the  Fordham  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Social  Service.  The  welfare 
of  the  physically  handicapped  was  always  a 
matter  of  deep  interest  to  her.  She  was  tireless 
in  her  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  blind,  and 
served  many  years  as  a  member  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  which  she  held  in  1941. 


MRS.  CAMPBELL  HONORED 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Seeing  Eye, 
Inc.,  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  at  its  Janu¬ 
ary  meeting,  passed  the  following  resolution, 
expressing  its  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  who  retired  last  fall: 

"Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell  for 
her  ardent  support  of  the  philosophies  of  the 
Seeing  Eye;  for  her  untiring  efforts  to  inter¬ 
pret  them;  for  her  wise  counsel  and  for  her 
outstanding  accomplishments  during  her 
eleven  years  of  association  with  The  Seeing 
Eye.  It  is  our  hope  that  she  may  reap  the 
fruits  of  her  labors  in  her  days  of  leisure  and 
we  express  our  gratitude  and  best  wishes  for 
health  and  happiness.” 

Raymond  D.  Stitzer,  vice-president  of 
Equitable  Securities  Corporation,  New  York, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees;  and  Perry  E.  Hall,  vice-president  and  di¬ 
rector  of  Morgan,  Stanley,  and  Company, 
New  York,  was  elected  treasurer  to  fill  the 
post  made  vacant  by  the  recent  death  of  Her¬ 
man  J.  Cook.  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Hutchinson 
and  G.  W.  Debetaz  were  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Morristown  schotJ. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


ONE  CAUSE  OF  EYE  INJURY 

The  first  issue  of  The  Field  of  Vision,  new 
quarterly  publication  being  issued  by  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  Service,  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  New  York  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  draws  attention  to  a  new 
menace  to  sight.  “The  attention  of  nurses, 
social  workers,  and  schoolteachers,”  says  this 
item,  “is  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
increased  use  of  chemical  sets  in  the  homes,  a 
definite  increase  in  eye  injuries  due  to  explo¬ 
sion  has  been  noted.  Social  workers  are  asked 
to  warn  parents  against  the  use  of  chemical 
sets  unless  carefully  supervised.” 


LIGHTHOUSE  CALENDAR 
MEMORIAL  TO  MRS.  MATHER 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
has  issued  The  Lighthouse  Calendar  for 
1946,  and  has  made  of  it  a  memorial  to  the 
late  Mrs.  Winifred  Holt  Mather,  founder  of 


The  Lighthouse,  who  died  June  14, 1945.  Tm 
little  booklet  has  as  its  frontispiece  a  pictuS 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Mather,  and  contains  tribufi 
by  men  and  women  prominent  in  the  field  if 
work  for  the  blind,  as  well  as  quotations  frti|j 
Mrs.  Mather  herself  on  various  aspects 
blindness.  ^ 


INDUSTRIAL  HOME  ^ 

ELECTS  OFFICERS  1 

■ 

Louis  Charles  Wills  was  re-elected  preside^ 
of  the  Board  of  The  Industrial  Home  for  tht 
Blind,  Brooklyn,  for  the  fourth  successive  term 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  that  organizatk|i 
held  on  January  30.  Other  officers  include: 
Leon  J.  Bentley,  first  vice-president;  H.  Wal-' 
ter  Gilbert,  second  vice-president;  Robert  L 
Harding,  secretary;  and  Henry  S.  Conovil; 
treasurer.  New  members  of  the  Board  are: 
former  comptroller  Joseph  D.  McGoldrk^ 
and  John  H.  Finn. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  ii,  N.  Y. 

a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 


for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 


